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a y r 
NEWS OF THE WERK. 
ee 
PQ\HE Sinn Fein Parliament, when we write on Thursday, has 
| not yet come to any decision about the Settlement. Very 
likely the result of the long and strange debate will be known 
before these words are published, but there are at present no 
sure signs of what that result will be. At first it was assumed 
that the Treaty would be quickly ratified by a considerable 
majority, but the lapse of time has brought with it many doubts. 
The proceedings of the Dail Eireann have certainly not been 
impressive. There have been breaks in the irregular course 
of the debate, and the gaps have been filled in with secret sessions, 
Why a Parliament should hold secret sessions we cannot imagine. 
But the most irregular thing of all has been the attitude of Mr. 
De Valera, who has been everything by turns and nothing long. 
At one moment he has been the President of the Republic, 
exercising a personal prerogative to make an incursion into the 
Legislative Assembly ; at another moment he has usurped the 
functions of the Speaker ; at another he has been Prime Minister ; 
at another he has been leader of the Opposition; and at yet 

another a private member of the back benches, 


When we went to press last week the Dail was in secret 
session, and the secrecy continued until the end of the week. 
On Monday the doors were thrown open again to the public. 
By that time the members had arranged themselves into fairly 
defined groups and the battle was joined with a good deal of 
bitterness. The Speaker informed the House, at the request of 
Mr. De Valera, that a document which had been produced at 
the private session must be kept confidential. The reference 
was to Mr. De Valera’s alternative Treaty. Mr. Griffith at 
once challenged this arbitrary prohibition, ‘‘Is the document 


to be withheld from the Irish people 2? How long are we to be 
fooled?” Mr. De Valera replied that he had drawn up the 
document in order to secure a united policy. He proposed to 
withhold it until the proper time came in the debate for producing 
it. Mr, Griffith then moved that the Treaty be ratified. He 
said that he had signed it not as an ideal thing but in the firm 
belief that it was a Treaty honourable to Ireland and one which 
would safeguard her interests. Every man with a scrap of 
honour who signed it agreed with him. 

“TI hold that it is good enough,” he continued, “and that 
95 per cent. of the Irish people believe it to be good enough.” 
He could understand those who were out and out in favour of a 
Republic, but he could not understand the position of those, 
like Mr. De Valera, who wanted to upset the Settlement without 
after all getting a Republic. Mr. De Valera’s alternative Treaty 
and alternative form of oath were only quibbles. The delegates 
had brought back the Irish flag, the promise that British 
troops should be removed, the right to form an Irish army, the 
grant of full fiscal control, and equality with the Associated 
Nations in foreign affairs. If the Dail rejected the Treaty 
Ireland would have to fight with the sympathy of the world 
against her, 








Then came Mr. De Valera’s turn. He was hard, forbidding, 
uncompromising. He denounced the Treaty and spoke of Mr. 
Griffith and Mr. Michael Collins as men who were “ subverting 
the Republic.” “They have set their hands to an ignoble 
document.” He ended by saying that the Treaty could not be 
ratified legally at all, .and that if it were ratified it would lead to 
internal strife. Next Mr. Michael Collins. He declared that 
he stood by his signature. The delegates had secured not the 
ultimate freedom which all nations desired, but the freedom to 
achieve it. Mr. Barton, backing up Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins, 
explained his reason for signing the Treaty. ‘‘I broke my oath 
of allegiance to the Republic,” he said, ** because I believed it 
to be the lesser evil.” He and Mr. Gavan Duffy had been 
unwilling to sign, but when Mr. Lloyd George declared that the 
signature of every member of the delegation was necessary or 
war would follow he had to choose between the violation of his 
oath and committing his nation to war. 





On Tuesday, when the debate was continued, Mr. Etchingham, 
the Minister for Fisheries, declared that the Treaty would 
mean the perpetual subjection of the Irish people. Mr. Lynch, 
another of the delegates to London, said that he had signed the 
Treaty because it was one which would “ deliver the goods.” 
Mr. De Valera’s alternative would do nothing of the sort. At 
two o'clock, in spite of angry protests, the Dail went into secret 
session once more. When the public session was resumed later 
| in the afternoon Mr. Milroy revealed the terms of Mr. De Valera’s 
alternative oath. It runs :— 

‘“*T do swear to bear true faith and allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion of Ireland and to the treaty of the association of Ireland with 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, and to recognize the 
King of Great Britain as the head of the associated States.” 

Mr. McCartan announced that, in his opinion, the Republic 
of which Mr. De Valera was President was dead. It depended on 
unity among the Irish people, and there was no longer unity. 
Let the Treaty be accepted. Most of the Republican Army 
would say, “ What is good enough for Mick Collins is good 





enough for me.” 


When the debate was reopened on Wednesday Mr. Gavan 
Duffy described how Mr. Lloyd George prevailed upon the 
delegates to sign. According to him Mr. Lloyd George said : 

‘Tt must now be peace or war. My messerger goes to-night 
to Belfast. I have here two answers, one confirming the Treaty, 
the other declaring a rupture, and if it be rupture it means 
immediate war. ‘The only way to avert that immediate war is 
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to bring me the undertaking to sign of every one of the plenipo- 
tentiaries, with a further undertaking to recommend the Treaty 
to Dail Eireann and bring me that by ten o’clock. Take your 
choice.” 

Mr. Gavan Duffy said he had been “ torn with anguish,” but all 
the delegates had felt that if they did not sign “ fresh hordes of 
savages would be let loose in this country to trample, torture, and 
crucify.” Coherence and good sense were momentarily brought 
back to the debate by Mr. Duggan, the Minister of Justice, who 
laughed at the idea that he had been intimidated by Mr. Lloyd 
George. He had signed the Treaty in London freely and deliber- 
ately. It was perfectly well known by everybody that the 
delegates never went to London with the hope of winning the 
recognition of the Republic. So far, three definite groups have 
emerged : those in favour of the Treaty; those in favour of an 
alternative Treaty which has been concocted by Mr. De Valera, 
and which by a supreme negation of statesmanship sacrifices the 
substance to the shadow; and thirdly the “ whole hoggers,”’ who 
would like to go on fighting for a Republic. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, December 15th, the 
Die-Hard amendment repudiating the Irish Settlement was 
introduced by Colonel Gretton. It deplored the fact that the 
Settlement surrendered the rights of the Crown in Ireland, 
permitted an independent Irish Army and Navy, violated the 
pledges to Ulster, and failed to safeguard the Southern loyalists. 
Much the most important incident in the debate was the speech 
by Mr. Bonar Law. He explained that his only reason for 
emerging from his temporary retirement to take part in the 
debate was that he felt that it would be cowardly to keep 
silence. ‘‘Let me say at the outset that I am in faveur of this 
agreement.” He then explained the train of thought which 
had brought him to this decision. 


At one time it had looked as though there were to be an attempt 
to compel Ulster to come into an All-Ireland Parliament. He 
would have resisted that. But, fortunately, no such thing was 
proposed in the scheme before them. He observed with grief 
that a bitter feeling seemed to be growing up in Ulster on the 
ground that she had been betrayed. He regarded that as one 
of the most disastrous things that could happen. What could 
be worse when you were trying to make peace with enemies than 
to find that you were making enemies of those who had always 
been your friends? But he honestly thought that the bitter- 
ness was not justified. In his opinion, it existed not so much 
because of what was in the agreement as because of the attitude 
of a large part of the Press before the agreement had been 
published. Ulster had a perfect right to remain outside the 
agreement, and also a perfect right to demand that the Govern- 
ment should see that she should not be treated worse than other 
sections of the United Kingdom. 








He related that when Sir James Craig had come to see him 
before the Settlement had been agreed upon, he had said to 
Sir James, “ You will be given an alternative to come into an 
All-Irish Parliament or to pay our taxes.” Sir James Craig 
had replied, ‘We would jump at paying your taxes.” That 
was the position of Ulster, and he sympathized with it. As 
Ulster had been allowed to contract out he thought that in the 
circumstances the friends of Ulster had obtained all that they 
had a right to demand. Much nonsense had been talked about 
the advantage which the Irish Free State would enjoy in low 
taxation. Asa matter of fact, there could never be low taxation 
without good government. It would be time to talk about 
low taxation when the Free State had proved its efficiency. 


In his opinion, the most serious objection was the Boundary 
Commission. The people of Ulster had been led to believe that 
the Ulster boundaries were finally drawn in 1920, and he held 
that a great mistake had been made by the Government in 
concluding an agreement on this subject without consulting 
Ulster. On the other hand, the Government had to reach a 
settlement at the eleventh hour, when there was no time to 
consult Ulster or there would have been no settlement at all. 
Taking one consideration with another, he thought that 
Ulster would be guilty of a great mistake if she made the 
boundary question a pretext for trying to upset the Settlement. 
Summing up his arguments, he said that he did not pretend to 
like the Settlement, but when he asked himself what alternative 
there was he had to admit that there was none. It was not too 


much to hope, after all, that the friendly feeling of England 
towards Ireland would, at last, be felt by Ireland for England, 





9 | 
Mr. Bonar Law’s speech was memorable for its good sense and 
good feeling. 


The debate on the Irish Settlement was continued in the 
House of Commons on Friday, December 16th. Major O'Neill, the 
Speaker of the Ulster Parliament, accused the Prime Minister 
of a “flagrant violation of his pledge” in giving Sinn Fein the 
idea that they might have Tyrone and Fermanagh. Mr. Lloya 
George denied that he had conveyed any such idea; al] he 
had ever suggested was that the character of the population 
should be taken into account as well as the economic and geo- 
graphical conditions. It was a matter to be considered fairly 
by the Commission. The same matter had been discussed at the 
Buckingham Palace Conference, and then the Ulster representa- 
tives were under the impression that the effect of such a re. 
adjustment would be to increase the population of the Unionist 
area. For our part, we certainly think that if a rearrangement 
of boundaries relieved the Six County Area of some undesirables 
and perhaps added to it some parishes consisting chiefly of 
loyalists, it would be a source of new strength to Ulster, hk 
Chamberlain wound up the debate for the Government, and when 
the House divided the Die-Hard amendment was defeated by 
a majority of 343—401 to 58. The Address was then voted, 
and the Treaty was thus ratified. 


In the House of Lords, on Thursday, December 15th, the 
Ulster case was presented by Lord Londonderry. He denied 
that Lord Curzon was justified in saying that the Irish problem 
had been “solved with honour.” Lord Birkenhead, he said, 
had embarked upon a gamble the consequences of which, if it 
failed, no one could possibly predict. Lord Midleton, speaking 
from the point of view of the Southern Unionists, took no 
responsibility for the Settlement, but he had accepted the 
assurances given by Mr. Griffith on behalf of Sinn Fein that 
the position of the Southern Unionists would be safeguarded. 
He therefore advised the Southern Unionists to co-operate with 
the Government of the Free State. The Die-Hard amendment 
was moved by the Duke of Northumberland. Lord Bryce 
approved, in general, of the Settlement, but remarked that the 
less advice that was given to Ulster the better, as she was noi 
at present in the mood to appreciate it. He could not disguise 
from himself that there was a risk that in various parts of the 
world the conviction that the British Government had given in 
to murder would lead to very dangerous movements. 





On Friday, December 16th, the Lords’ debate on the 
Trish Settlement was resumed. Lord Sumner spoke strongly 
against the Settlement. He declared that when once Dominion 
status had been granted there would be no going back, 
and he regarded the Treaty as a gamble for the sake of extri- 
cating Ministers from a difficult situation. It was a danger to 
the Empire. Lord Salisbury also opposed the Settlement. A 
large part of the Lord Chancellor’s speech was a reply to the 
attack which had been delivered upon him by Lord Carson. 
He said that Lord Carson had proscribed him from his friendship. 
He could justify himself, however, by every step he had taken 
by the side of Lord Carson in former days when they did not 
know what advice would be given to the Government by those 
who were then the Law Officers of the Crown. 


of Lord Curzon, a man whose whole life had been one of great 
service to the State, as “a traitor to berepelled from the acquaint- 
ance of decent people.” ‘Those are wild and foolish words.” 
Neither Lord Salisbury nor Lord Carson had made “ any con- 
tribution to any alternative policy.” Lord Carson’s ° construc- 
tive effort at statecraft would be immature on the lips of an 
hysterical school girl.” As for the Duke of Northumberland, 
he seemed to regard “every soldier as a super-man, every 
politician as either a rogue or a fool, and every working man 4s 
a Bolshevik.” ‘The alternative to this Settlement was wat. 
But even at the end of a war there would still have to be a settle- 
ment. Nothing would be gained. In the division 47 voted 
for the Duke of Northumberland’s amendment and 106 against. 


Parliament was prorogued on Monday till January 3lst. 
Mr. Chamberlain said in the House of Commons that it was not 
thought desirable to wait for the decision of the Sinn Fein 
assembly on the proposed Treaty. Lord Robert Cecil took the 
opportunity of championing the cause of the unhappy Christians 
in Cilicia whom the French are leaving to their fate. He re- 
minded the House that the Allies had broken their promise to 
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protect the Armenians, and he said that the Cilician Christians 
would now suffer more than they would have done if the French 
had never occupied the province. The debate was left unfinished, 
but it showed that the Christians in Turkey still have some 


friends left in Great Britain. 





The Washington Conference, on Thursday, December 15th, 
definitely agreed to the naval ratio of 5-5-3 between Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan. Japan is to keep her 
newest capital ship, the * Mutsu,’ of 40,000 tons ; America is 
to keep two ships of the ‘Maryland’ class, of 33,000 tons; 
Great Britain may build two new battleships of 35,000 tons 
considerably smaller than the proposed new ‘Hoods.’ The 
Trench delegates raised a storm of criticism on the following 
day by claiming for France the right to build ten battleships, 
each of 35,000 tons, during the “ naval holiday,” so that her 
fleet should be as strong as that of Japan. Whether the claim 
was purely formal or not is uncertain. On Monday, however, 
M. Briand made it known that he had agreed to the American 
proposal that the French and the Italian flects should stand 
to ours in a ratio of 1.7 to 5. Mr. Balfour has given notice of 
his intention to propose the abolition of the submarine. It is 
understood that America and France will object very strongly. 


Dr. Wirth, the German Chancellor, informed the Reparation 
Commission last weck that Germany could not pay the instal- 
ments, of £25,000,000 and £12,500,000 respectively, due in 
January and February next. Germany had failed to raise 
a loan in London and could not provide more than £10,000,000 
towards the amount due. Dr. Wirth therefore asked for an 
extension of time, and added that “similar difficulties will 
arise in connexion with subsequent payments.” The Repara- 
tion Commission, which decided last month that Germany 
could well afford to pay if her taxes were not so disproportion- 
ately light, expressed its surprise at Dr. Wirth’s statement and 
its regret that he had taken no notice of its proposal for an 
increase of German taxation. In France, Dr. Wirth’s move was 
roundly denounced as a flagrantly dishonest manoeuvre. 


M. Briand, the French Premier, with M. Loucheur, his Minister 
of Finance, came to London and began on Monday to confer 
with the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
According to the Daily Chronicle, Mr. Lloyd George intends 
not merely to discuss reparation and foreign policy, but to seck 
French support for the summoning of a European conference 
early next year. Dr. Rathenau suddenly reappeared 
in London, as if he expected the British and French Prime 
Ministers to consult him. France is still in a highly suspicious 
mood, and the German Government unhappily seem disinclined 
to conciliate her by appearing to wish to meet their obligations. 

The Prime Minister was asked by a Labour Party deputation 
on Thursday, December 15th, to reduce the demand for repara- 
tion from Germany. He pointed out in his reply that France 
had few unemployed because she was striving to restore the 
ravaged departments, and that Germany also had few 
because she was living on artificial credit which stimulated 
a temporary demand for goods but could not endure. We were 
bound to see that Germany paid to the utmost of her capacity 
for the damage that she had done. The difficulty was to 
determine the best method of exacting reparation. Mr. Lloyd 
George said that he was ready to discuss the War debts with 
the other Powers; if only one Power cancelled its foreign 
loans it would not help much. As for Russia, who owed us 
£561,000,000, she had first to persuade traders of her good faith 
and of her ability to export goods. Until she was prepared to 
pay for imports, trade with her would languish. 


It is gratifying to record the conclusion of a friendly political 
and economic agreement between Czecho-Slovakia and Austria. 
The Czechs are fortunate in their statesmen. President Masaryk 
has steadily worked for a real peace at home and abroad, and 
his Premier, Dr. Benes, has assisted him most loyally. Their 
country has already regained much of its old prosperity, but 
they have seen that it could not flourish while its neighbours 
were in a state of confusion. The new agreement provides for 
the removal of the frontier barriers that made trade almost 
Impossible and for an increased supply of coal to Austria. The 
two countries are to refer disputes to the League of Nations. 
It is the best news that we have had from Central Europe for 
* long time. Austria’s other neighbours should hasten to 
imitate the good example set by the Czechs, 





The French Senate, after a very long and heated debate, 
approved, last Saturday morning, of M. Briand’s action in 
resuming diplomatic relations with the Vatican. M. Briand had 
threatened that he would resign if the majority of the Senate 
objected to his reversal of what seemed to be the well-considered 
policy of the Republic. M. Briand’s object is to gain Papal 
support for his foreign policy. He will pay a heavy price if 
his action revives the bitter feud between the Clericals and anti- 
Clericals which was manifest, for example, in the Dreyfus case. 
Great Britain has gained nothing by maintaining an envoy 
at the Vatican, 


The Palestine Arab delegation put their case against the 
Zionists very clearly in Monday’s Times. They quoted the 
promise of Sir Henry MacMahon to the Sherif of Mecca (the 
present King of the Hedjaz) in 1915 that Great Britain would 
‘support the independence of the Arabs within the territories 
included in the limits and boundaries proposed by the Sherif.” 
These territories included Palestine. They quoted also Lord 
Allenby’s proclamation of October, 1918, assuring the people 
of Palestine that they would be consulted in regard to the future 
status of their country. The delegates contrasted these pro- 
mises with the Zionist claim to a Jewish predominance—though 
this claim is an arbitrary extension of the pledge given by the 
British Government in regard to “a Jewish national home.” 
Finally, the Arab delegates asked that a national government 
should be set up, responsible to a Parliament elected by the 
inhabitants—whether Moslems, Christians or Jews—who lived 
in Palestine before the War, and that this government should 
control immigration, 


Sir Eric Geddes and his colleagues on the Economy Com- 
mittee appointed last summer have presented their report to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. “A. P. N.,” in the Daily 
Chronicle of Friday, December 16th, stated that the ‘‘ Super- 
Axe ” Committee proposed to lessen expenditure by £195,000,000. 
It would co-ordinate “‘some of the services” of the Navy, 
Army and Air Force in a Ministry of Defence. It would scrap 
a number of older ships; it would cut down the Army Estimates 
by £20,000,000—apart from Mesc potamia—reducing the cavalry 
and artillery as well as the infantry, and lessening the vote for 
military education ; and it would probably merge the Air Force 
in the other services. The administration of the Pensions 
Ministry would be simplified and cheapened. 





fe are told further that the Committee not unnaturally 

We are told further that the Committee not raturall) 
regarded the Labour Ministry as “ expensive,’ and that it 
would reduce the numbers of the Employment 
Exchanges, which certainly do not find employment for many 
people, apart from the oilicials. The Committee would cut 
down the grants to universities and secondary schools and 
would insist on economies at the Board of Education. At the 
Ministry of Health the Committee would unify the separate 
administrations of healih, insurance and unemployment in- 
Old-age pensions would remain inviolate. It seems 
the heart to consider the sad 


so-called 


surance, 
that Sir Eric Geddes has not had 
case of his own creation, the Ministry of Transport, which was 
in some respects the most extravagant of all the new depart- 
ments. It is most desirable that the Committee’s report should 
be published without delay so that the public may judge of the 
merits of its scheme and test the sincerity of the Government’s 
professions of a zeal for thrift. 


The English and Welsh railway companies announced on 
Wednesday that they would reduce the rates charged for tho 
carriage of coal and coke, lime and limestone, and iron and 
steel from the New Year. ‘The increase of 100 per cent. in the 
base rates is to be reduced to 75 ner cent. ; the flat rate of six- 
pence a ton is to be lowered to fourpence a ton. The companies 
admit that the steel trades are handicapped to some extent 
by the high freight charges, but urge their inability to reduce 
rates any further until the price of coal and materials and the 
cost of labour show a substantial decline. On the other hand, 
low railway rates ought to stimulate trade and bring an increase 
of goods traffic, just as the concessions to travellers have brought 
more passenger traffic. The railway companies would be well 
advised to show more courage in reducing rates. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. Nov. 3, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 913; 
Thursday week, 903; a year ago, $1}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEED FOR A NEW PARTY. 


\HOSE who believe that the consequences of the 
Irish Agreement and the foundation of the new 
State in Southern Ireland will be ce, goodwill and 
prosperity, quite as much as those ake ts ard the conse- 
quences as likely to be full of menace to the Empire and 
to our national stability, must feel the need for a new 
party. It is no good blinking the fact that Mr. Lloyd 
George, very possibly without meaning it, or in a moment 
of forgetfulness, has killed the Unionist Party. The 
body still exists, but the soul within is dead. The old 
loyalty to a definite set of principles, and to leaders who 
were the interpreters of those principles, does not exist. 
Mr. Lloyd George has never professed to be a convert to 
Unionism or desired to enter the Party in the way in which 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain entered it. 
He has always been most careful to insist that he remains 
a Liberal, and the leader of Liberals, though ready in a 
great national emergency to work with the Unionist Party 
and to lead its big battalions to victory. 

Not only has the main plank of Unionist > 
maintenance of the Legislative Union with Ireland— 
disappeared, it has disappeared under circumstances 
which have rent the Party in twain and caused bitter 
feelings, not only amongst the Die-Hards who voted in 
the en of Commons, but among a great many of the 
strongest upholders of the Party in the country. 

The machine, no doubt, remains, but it must be admitted 
that it has become a Coalitionist-rather than a Unionist 
machine—we had almost said a Lloyd Georgeite Unionist 
political organism. That the machine is powerful at the 
moment and that it will retain a portion of its old power 
for some time we do not deny. It will not, however, get fresh 
recruits or fresh pecuniary resources, and so it is doomed. 
In its present form, like the Party it is supposed to repre- 
sent, it is “ to death devoted.” The Unionist Party must 
be reconstructed onanew basis if we are to have—what we 
feel sure the majority of moderate men will agree we ought 
to have—two great Parties in the State, each Party when 
it is out of office being ready and willing to carry out 
the duty of providing the Nation’s official Opposition. 

No doubt, stated in that crude way, it sounds like 
some project of the Academy of Laputa—a malicious 
parody of the Party System. But, if a Party System is 
inevitable, as it is if human society is to remain what it 
is and what it always has been, and if we are to have 
representative institutions, an organized Opposition must 
be called into existence. In truth, a representative system 
requires a Party System and an organized Opposition to 
make it work beneficially. The old argument that the 
ee system should be compared to a plough to 
which the husbandman put one yoke of oxen to pull it 
forward and another yoke to pull it backward is fallacious. 

The duty of the Opposition and its chief leaders when they 
are out of office is the duty of the advocate. We all know 
that a law-court never functioas properly and never makes 
sure of doing justice unless there are trained advocates on 
both sides to put all the aspects of the case from the point 
of view of the prisoner or the defendant, and to criticize 
all the contentions made, and all the evidence brought, by 
the prosecutor or the plaintiff. The advocate may not 
always agree with the case which he has got to put to the 
court, but all the same he must put it as well as he can. 
He must not let himself be haunted by the thought that 
very likely at some future date he will not only have to 
argue, but to act, in exactly an opposite direction. His 
duty is to see that the nation knows exactly what it is 
doing, where it is going, and what are the objections to the 
course proposed. Without such Parliamentary Opposition 
aud the exposure of the motives demanded and enforced 
by that Opposition the country would always be in danger 
of being committed to undesirable policies and schemes. 

But that is not all. A Parliamentary Opposition in a 


modern State, in which the majority in the Legislature also 
appoints and supports the Executive and so administers 
the country, is even more essential. All wielders of power, 
no matter how virtuous they may be by nature, require 
to be kept in order by criticism. 


If such criticism is not 





irra. 
freely bestowed upon them and their acts of negligence 
; or 
folly, and even worse, are not quickly found out and 
exposed, they rapidly become degenerate and demoralized, 
An uncriticized Administration is never efficient and wenen 
ally ends by being corrupt. Therefore, to make representa. 
tive government safe for democracy, we must have a body of 
advocates to put the other side before the supreme judge— 
that is, the people. These advocates, to be efficient must 
be grouped in a Party System. But advocacy itself 
may become degenerate if it, too, is not subjected to the 
discipline of responsibility. A body of parliamentary 
critics, such as we sometimes see in foreign countries, who 
have no hope of getting into office themselves, soon become 
either fanatical, or cynical, or waspish, or all three, and show 
themselves unwilling to make any allowance for those they 
oppose. 

In a parliamentary system like ours a perfect correctiye 
to any excess of criticism is to be found in the fact that jf 
the Opposition so opposes and exposes the Government 
that the Government cease to have the confidence of 
Parliament, the Opposition must be ready and willing to 
take office ; 7.e., to do the job which they have shown their 
opponents are incapable of doing. The result of this is to 
prevent the Opposition taking up unfair points or making 
the Government appear personally responsible for what were 
really the consequences of ill-fortune. A skilful advocate 
with no responsibility may often be able to make the buffets 
of ill-luck appear to be due to the wickedness of the Govern- 
ment. If, however, the leaders of the Opposition know 
that if they succeed they will have to take office at once, 
and may be compelled by the force of circumstances to do 
the very things which they have denounced the Govern- 
ment for doing, they are obliged to temper their opposition 
and largely to free it from injustice. In a word, it 
becomes a bad policy for a regular and expectant 
Opposition to play an unpatriotic part and not to 
make certain allowances for those who are in power. 
It was this sense of responsibility which produced 
the old phrase (so much laughed at by the critics in the 
fifties and ’sixties) “‘ Her Majesty’s Opposition.” In 
Canada it has actually made the Leader of the Opposition, 
very properly as we think, a paid officer of the State. So 
necessary do the Canadians consider it to have a Leader 
of the Opposition ready at hand to carry on the Dominion’s 
Government that they see to it that he is there to do the 
job and do not let him be tempted by the lures of commerce, 
or the Bar, or other private work to neglect the business 
of chief critic of the Ministry. He is paid to be an alter- 
native Pre.uwier. 

The “ Wee Free” or official Liberal Party is not able 
to perform the function of an Opposition at present, nor 
do we think it likely that it will ever be able to perform it. 
Its platform has been as much knocked to picces as the 
platform of the Unionist Party. Unless, then, we are 
greatly mistaken, its tiny phalanx must be resplit. Some 
of its more Radical members will join, beneficially as we 
think, the Labour Party and give it balance, and, what is 
more, prevent it from being, as now, a mere Trade Unionist 
Party. No doubt this will strengthen the Labour Party 
and make it more likely to come into office, but it will 
also prevent the growth of that class consciousness in 
politics which the Labour men so unwisely favour—a 
system which is essentially oligarchic, anti-popular and 
anti-democratic. 

The moderates of the Wee Free Party like Lord Crewe, 
and probably Lord Grey of Fallodon, Lord Buckmaster and 
Mr. Runciman, will have to form other political connexions. 
Of course, we shall be told that is impossible ; but these 
are just the impossible things that in fact come about. 

The fate of the Lloyd Georgeite Liberals, or Coalition 
Liberals, must, it appears to us, be to remain the henchmen 
of their distinguished leader. He has always taken great 
pains to show himself their chief, and the majority of 
them, no doubt, agree with his political views. There 
are others, however, who probably do not agree with 
those views and who would have joined the Wee Frees 
long ago had the Wee Frees had in them any vitality. 

And now for the Unionist Party. A considerable number 
of them will, no doubt, also become permanent Lloyd 
Georgeites ; but out of the majority of the Party we hope 
to see founded that new Party which is so greatly needed 
to provide a steady and critical Opposition—one ready and 
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able not merely to criticize, but to take office when required. 
No doubt the majority of the Die-Hards will ultimately 
‘oin the new Party, though it will not be in any sense a 
bie-Hard Party, but a Party ready to give the Agreement 
with Ireland, when once it is made, every chance of doing 
what its authors claim it can and will do. 

To this Party will ultimately rally that section of the 
Wee Frees which is unwilling to become a part of the 
new Labour Party, and also those Coalition Liberals who 
do not care to throw in their lot with the Lloyd 
Georgeite Party—men who see the dangers of the hour 
and want to provide against them. 

The new Party which will thus be formed will, no doubt, 
at first be a small Party, for we presume Mr. Lloyd George 
will go to the country almost at once with the cry that the 
electors must immediately say whether they will or will not 
support the Irish Agreement, and with the inference that 
the only way in which they can support it and maintain 
it is by supporting him and his followers. An appeal of 
that sort will probably give Mr. Lloyd George not a great, 
but a good working majority. It will, then, be in the new 
Parliament that the new Party will be formed. 





POLICY OF THE NEW PARTY. 


W* cannot at the present time describe what we think 
will be the configuration of the new Party or what 
should be its aims and principles in detail. That must be 
put off to a future occasion. We will only say now that 
it is essential that the new Party should be based upon 
the following considerations :— 

1. It must be democratic in the truest and widest sense. 
It must be willing, not merely to accept, but actively to 
insist upon, the Will of the People being carried out, what- 
ever that Will may be. By the Will of the People must 
be understood, not the ayseverations of particular individuals 
that the people desire this or that, but the Will of the 
People accurately and constitutionally expressed and 
ascertained. 

2. It must be a Unionist Party, though Unionist in a 
different sense from that in which the word has hitherto been 
used. That is, Unionism must mean for the new Party 
the union of the Empire as a great and closely organized 
alliance of the British half of the English-speaking race. 
It must also devote itself to cultivating that national 
solidarity which is essential to the happiness and progress 
of every human community. Some day, very possibly a 
happier day than ours, men may feel the solidarity of the 
whole human race. At present, only a few people endowed 
with an unusual sense of Altruism are able to feel it. 
Meanwhile, let us learn the art, as it were, in miniature and 
dy practising solidarity in our nation. 

3. Next,it must be an anti-revolutionary Party—a Party 
determined to prevent the break-up not only of the State, 
but of our existing system, political, social and economic, 
based upon freedom, reason, equity and humanity. 

4. Though anti-revolutionary, it must never be a Party 
of reaction or of sterility. It must be a constructive, 
elastic, progressive, adaptable Party—ready to do any- 
thing so long as the action demanded by it can be shown 
to make for the enlightenment and happiness of the race 
on the spiritual side, and on the economic and material 
side for the better and more equal distribution of the 
world’s goods. Production of those goods must be on 
such a scale as to make a juster distribution a reality, not 
a sham. 

Each of these items deserves a careful and detailed 
exposition, and to their consideration we hope before long 
toreturn. But let no one suppose that we are mad enough 
to think that a Party of this kind will have a monopoly of 
political virtue. It will have nothing of the kind. It 
will require criticism and opposition quite as much as any 
other Party in our history, and we hope that it will get it 
from a powerful Party organized in opposition to it, and 
not from some fortuitous concourse of political atoms or 
groups such as the baser political demagogues love. They 
like the system of log-rolling and caucus-mongering, 
which always develops under the Group System. ‘The arts 
of political corruption are no doubt to a considerable extent 
fostered by a double-barrelled Party System, but they 
flourish even more abundantly when Ministers pick up 
the majority on which they depend for place and power 





by a perpetual placating of the heads of Parliamentary 
groups. Deliverance from such a degradation of the 
representative system should be the daily Litany of every 
self-respecting politician. : 





FROM THE PACIFIC TO EUROPE. 


EGOTIATIONS which may turn out to be the most 
important that have taken place between France and 
Britain since the Treaty of Versailles have been going on in 
London. Reports about the nature of these negotiations 
all tend in one direction, and they can hardly be wrong. 
Mr. Lloyd George has evidently recognized that compro- 
mises between France and Britain which meet the needs 
of the moment but go no further—which, indeed, often 
sow the seed of fresh misunderstandings—are useless. 
He is trying, therefore, to bring about a far-reaching 
arrangement which will make it possible for Europe to 
settle down at last and revive her trade, and which will 
modify in some respects the application of the Treaty of 
Versailles. If rumour is not false, Mr. Lloyd George, 
encouraged by the success at Washington in settling the 
problems of the Pacific, intends to try to pull off a corre- 
sponding success in Europe. He seems to aim at a general 
agreement between Britain, France, Germany and Italy. 
As things are, when one of the Allied countries makes 
friendly arrangements with Germany on its own account 
it is subject to suspicion. It is suspected of betraying the 
interests of the others. The chief benefit of an agreement 
embracing all the great Powers of Europe, including 
Germany, would be that no room would be left for jealousy. 
But that is not all. It is impossible to contrive any 
coherent plan for bringing Russia back into the world of 
business ‘unless that plan is agreed upon by virtually the 
whole of Europe. What Mr. Lloyd George is aspiring 
to do is by no means easy. But in negotiation he always 
seems to thrive on difficulties. In bringing conflicting 
interests together he is always skilful and patient. We 
sincerely hope that he will succeed. 

What are the main obstacles? The greatest of all, of 
course, is the profound mistrust which France displays 
towards Germany. She wants security; she is never 
tired of repeating the phrase; she cannot wipe out the 
memory of forty years of terrible anxiety culminating in 
an unparalleled war. Why should she suffer such things 
again? Why should she accept even a remote risk of it 
all happening once more? Why should not Britain help 
her to be “ secure,” particularly when security for France 
means ,security for all civilized nations? We have tried 
to explain many times that nobody wants France to be 
secure more than we do, and we are sure that the American 
people have exactly the same feeling. At the same time, 
it is impossible to get away from the fact that the French 
theory of security is different from the British and American 
theory. France believes in a physical security defined 
accurately in terms of soldiers and ships and treaties 
pledging to France the protection of her friends. Britain 
and America believe rather in what may be called healing 
principles—in depriving nations of obvious grievances, 
in trusting to the comity which will emerge from new 
associations and new relationships. But behind all this 
there is, of course, the accepted axiom that Britain and 
America could never look on unmoved if any great Power 
again disturbed the peace as Germany did in 1914. France, 
nevertheless, rather than accept such “vague” assurances, 
would prefer to keep Germany, if not crippled industrially, 
at all events so effectually confined and limited that she 
could not again become rich and strong. 

We have said on a previous occasion that as it is certain 
that we should have to rush to the help of France if she 
were attacked, we might just as well put that simple fact in 
writing. It might be a good move to complete the hitherto 
unratified Treaty promising France support in the event 
of “unprovoked aggression”? by Germany. But even 
then there would be a difficulty. ‘“ Unprovoked aggres- 
sion” is very difficult to define. It is easy to imagine 
circumstances in which France might say that an attack 
was unprovoked, but in which Germany could produce 
pretty strong evidence that she was acting with reason. 
‘The moral is that even a revived Treaty of Guarantce 
would not give France all the security that she demands. 
We should very much like, none the less, to see something 
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put in writing, not because we ourselves think it necessary, 
but because we believe it would be a satisfaction to the 
French. We should only be promising to do what we 
should have to do in any case if there were really unprovoked 
aggression. If the Treaty of Guarantee were thought 
undesirable it would be quite possible to put our promise 
on record in some other way. 

But such a device, though we think it would be very 
helpful, cannot cover all the ground. Mr. Lloyd George, 
we hope, will explain to M. Briand how earnest is the 
determination of Britain and America to start the world 
on a new way of life, and will try to convince him that 
ultimately by far the greatest degree of security which France 
can ever have will come from her standing in with her 
friends. Let us picture what has been happening during 
the last two years in a little allegory. A., B. and C. are 
farmers who live in a country where neither life nor pro- 
perty is safe—a country which is overrun by marauders. 
A., B. and C. are near neighbours, and the obvious thing for 
them to do in order to make themselves secure is to draw 
up some concerted plan for their defence. They continually 
meet and discuss what would be best, but at each meeting 
A. and B. are in agreement, and C. makes various objections. 
It is quite natural in a way that C. should do this, for as a 
matter of fact his farm is a little nearer than the farms 
of A. and B. to the edge of the doubtful country. It is 
natural, also, that A. and B. should nearly always agree 
as they are relations, and though they have often had 
furious tiffs, everybody knows that they think alike on 
most important questions, and that in a tight place they 
would be sure to keep together. Now, A. and B. during 
the discussions have come to the conclusion that their 
farming will never be really prosperous until the country 
is in a settled condition. They recognize that there would 
be a much better chance of the marauders settling down 
and becoming peaceful traders if some of their grievances 

which A. and B. recognize to exist—could be removed. 
They point out, for instance, that all persons in the more 
unsettled parts of the country are required to work under 
such disadvantages and legal penalties that many of them 
hardly think it worth while to work seriously. They 
prefer to make trouble and steal from the few rich and 
established persons in the country, hoping that if they go 
on doing so long enough they will be offered better terms. 
But whenever A. and B. propose that positive encourage- 
ment should be given to the marauders to mend their bad 
ways and settle down, C. remarks, “ That does not meet 
my case at all. You seem to forget that when the next 
trouble comes I have got to bear the brunt of it owing to 
the position of my farm. Give me, first of all, the means 
of protection that I want—the barbed wire, the ammunition, 
and the labour for mining my ditches, and then I will 
talk about the other things.” We need not explore the 
reasons why C. argues like that, because it is acknow- 
ledged that by nature he thinks differently from A. and 
B. But surely C. might admit this much—that he cannot 
possibly protect himself alone ; that he is helpless without 
the support of A. and B.; and that, therefore, he would be 
wise not to estrange A. and B., but to make sure of having 
their permanent goodwill, even though he may sometimes 
think their reasoning extremely foolish. 

The tradition of Franco-American friendship is old and 
strong. The name of Lafayette has always been one to 
conjure with in America. We devoutly hope that France 
will not weaken this tradition by her own acts and words. 
It is of the greatest value to her. Whether the Washington 
Conference does or does not agree to the demands of France 
that she should have many submarines and cruisers, 
whether or not France is held to her pledge as a mandatory 
Power to protect the Christian populations in Cilicia, 
whether or not Britain insists upon treating Germany with 
patience in the matter of reparations—all these things in 
combination, whichever way the decisions may go, cannot 
be compared in importance with the need of France to 
retain the active friendship of Britain and America. 

Some critics say that Mr. Lloyd George, in dreaming of a 
new quadruple agreement and in encouraging Germany 
to open up trade with Pussia, is falling into a trap. If we 
are on the look-out for traps, however, we need never fall 
into them. By all means let us examine the ground very 
carefully step by step. We have no doubt whatever that 
Russia 


the proposed advance is in the right direction. 





must be tamed as well as restored by trade. It ine 

too much to hope that, at last, the Supreme Counel 
will draw up a scheme that will stand the heavy toh 
to which it is sure to be subjected, because it jyjl] be 
based upon reason. ’ 





THE NATIONAL CITIZENS UNION, 

HEARTY welcome to the National Citizens Union! 
Such a body has been long needed, and at last we 
have got it; or at least we have got a nucleus which 
if properly handled and fully recruited, may develop into 
a body capable of making us absolutely secure against 
surprise revolutionary action. The National Citizens 

Union is the new name for the Middle Classes Union. 
The Middle Classes Union laboured under a heayy 
load of misunderstanding, and it has done well to adopt 
a title which more accurately describes its principles, 
In vain it used to protest that it called itself the Middle 
Classes Union because it represented the interests of those 
who were in danger of being ground to pieces between 
the upper and nether millstone. In vain it used to 
explain that it represented the huge intermediate section 
of the population and that its name had nothing to do 


with the “middle class” in its conventional social 
significance. After all, what is the “ middle class”? 


Where does it exist ? Who belongs'to it? It is an ironie 
phantom which is lightly called in by those who wish 
to emphasize the fact that they have no connexion with 
it. It is a ludibrium for those who behave in the spirit 
of the lady who, when asked by a canvasser if she would 
join the Middle Classes Union, replied: ‘ Certainly not. 
My husband is a stockbroker.” The conventional “ middle 
class,” indeed, is as dangerous to play with as the “ lower 
orders.” The phrase may be a boomerang, as Uncle 
Joseph in The Wrong Box discovered when he was imparting 
to the driver of the carrier’s cart a great deal of salutary 
information suitable for the consumption of the lower 
orders. “ Who are the lower orders?” exclaimed the 
exasperated driver at last. “ You’re the lower orders 
yourself ! ” 

But all these misunderstandings are now a thing of 
the past. The National Citizens Union is simply an 
organization for all men and women, whatever class 
they belong to—or think they do not belong to—who 
want to conduct themselves as good citizens and con- 
stitutionalists. It is for those who want to make sure 
that the will of the majority shall always prevail over that 
of the minority, for those who are willing to band them- 
selves together to prevent the community from being 
deprived of its right to exist. We know perfectly well 
that the revolutionaries are not only a minority but a 
small minority. Yet history shows that all revolutions 
have been brought about by a determined minority, 
carefully prepared and organized, imposing its will on 
an inert majority. The National Citizens Union, if it 
does its work properly, will put an end to inertia. It 
will associate itself with other bodies. It will provide 
against the surprise attack. It will be enrolled and ready 
for emergencies. 

Of course, preparation “to carry on essential public 
services during industrial disturbances” is only one of 
the aims of the Union. The Union has done much good 
work already, and will continue to do it, in advocating 
economy in national and municipal administration, in oppos- 
ing the nationalization of industries (which always means 
waste all along the line), in resisting Communism and 
Socialism, and in insisting upon the great importance of 
consistency in public policy, of stability in public finance, 
and, last but not least, of peace in industry. The Union 
has necessarily opposed Direct Action, which is an attempt 
to undermine constitutional democratic methods and make 
the will of a few people prevail over the will of the many 
by paralyzing the life of the country. It has fought 
against an inflated bureaucracy, has attacked the inefli- 
ciencies and wastefulness of the existing public services, 
has fought for the principle that no new charges shall be 
levied by the Government upon municipal authorities 
before Parliamentary sanction has been obtained, and has 
tried to secure that there shall be secrecy in trade union 
ballots in order that intimidation may be prevented. 

We want to deal now particularly with the opportunity 
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which the National Citizens Union will have of enrolling 
men and women in order that the work of the country 
may be carried on however hard a blow may be struck 
by organized Labour led by extremists. In our opinion, 
the most important thing of all is for the Union to form a 
register or muster of persons willing to do their civic duty— 
willing to prevent illegal and revolutionary acts and to 
prevent revolutionary strikes, not by violence or by depriv- 
ing the strikers of their rights, but by carrying on the vital 
work of the country and protecting themselves and their 
fellows in doing that work. Every worker has a right to 
withhold his labour if he pleases, but he has not a right to 
prevent others from working. The National Citizens 
Union would supply the labour that was withheld. By 
being ready at a moment’s notice to step into the gap it 
would eliminate the one real source of danger—suddenness. 

We hope it will be understood that mere enrolment is 
not enough. If the help of volunteers is to be of value it 
must be classified. Every man and woman, after accepting 
the general obligation to support law and order and to do 
his or her utmost to keep the country going, must register 
himself or herself specially for some particular work. 
Railways, bridges, mines and so forth would need guarding. 
The machinery of mines and the plant of power-houses 
would require specially skilled attention—a job for 
engineers. Those who had ever driven a locomotive would 
be put in a list by themselves. Motor drivers, stokers, 
electricians, and so on would all be classified, and there 
would be plenty of duties left over for those who were no 
longer active enough either to protect the workers or to do 
hard manual labour. It might be necessary to sort and 
deliver the mails. This is the barest sketch of what would 
be necessary. The obvious point is that it cannot be done 
ina hurry. If the organization we are imagining is really 
perfected, it may never have to operate. That is the best 
thing about it. Those who want to hold the nation up to 
ransom will be very sy of making a desperate attempt if 
they know that people are ready for them. The ‘probable 
result would be a prolonged industrial peace. Sectional 
strikes, of course, there might be—and we can conceive 
cases in which there ought to be strikes—but a revolu- 
tionary attempt to bring about national paralysis in order 
to cheat democracy of its right to the final decision would be 
ruled out. The benefit to the manual workers themselves 
would be even greater than that to any other class. And 
the vote would remain a thing worth having. 

For such an organization it is useless to rely upon 
this or any other Government. When the last national 
strike was threatened the Government announced the 
formation of a Citizen Force, but nothing came of it. 
When the need became less obvious the whole idea was 
dropped. Yet, as we have said, if organization is to be 
effective it must be developed gradually and long before 
there is a positive call for it. The work must be begun at 
the bottom and gradually rise to the top. It must be done 
unofficially. It can be taken in hand precisely by some 
such body as the National Citizens Union. Such a Union 
must be wholly independent of party politics ;. it must 
comprehend all who are good constitutionalists and good 
democrats. Its aim must be not to take over the work of 
the Government, but to help the Government to do their 
work, The National Citizens Union ought before long 
to have such a roll that if the Government applied for men 
to do engineering work or dock work, or if they 
suddenly wanted some thousands of special constables, the 
Union. would be able to supply them at once. 

A splendid example of what can be done by men of the 
right spirit has been provided by the R.V.W., or Roll of 
Voluntary Workers, in Glasgow. In the autumn of 1920 
Mr. J. W. Tennent, well-known as an “ international ” in 
Rugby football, and others resolved, “in the interest of 
public safety,” to make a register of all persons in and about 
Glasgow willing to place their services at the disposal of 
the Imperial or Civil Authorities in an energency. All 
those enrolled were classified. In their statement of policy 
the leaders of the movement were careful to disavow all 
idea of violence. They said that, with the franchise as wide 
as it is now, there is no justification whatever for Direct 
Action, and that they regarded any strike or lock-out 
which interfered with the supply of such necessaries as 
food, fuel, light, and water as an attack upon the com- 
munity. Finally, they pointed out that they took no side 





in politics, but had for their one aim the determination to 
protect the community and support lawful authority. 

The Committee of the R.V.W. appointed various 
members to canvass particular interests, such as insurance, 
law, accountancy, golf clubs, hockey clubs, ericket clubs, 
the Royal Exchange, the Stock Exchange, and so on. When 
the first strike crisis after the formation of the R.V.W. 
occurred in October, 1920, in Glasgow, the authorities 
would not recognize the R.V.W., stating (as might have 
been expected) that there need be no recruiting of voluntary 
workers until a strike actually began. The Committee 
nevertheless kept in close touch with the railways, for 
it was a railway strike that was then threatened. The 
transport drivers who were enrolled in the R.V.W. were 
warned to be ready for service. The strike, as it happened, 
was called off, but the R.V.W. had some useful pre- 
liminary practice. When the coal strike began in April 
the R.V.W. had another trial trip, but the proposed national 
strike fell through owing to the collapse of the Triple 
Alliance. In May of this year the R.V.W. actually got 
to work, and rendered service of incalculable value during 
the Glasgow dock strike. A committee of shipowners 
and steyvedores was formed to work the docks, and this 
commiteee appealed to the R.V.W. Within 48 hours 
the R.V.W. had sent 50 men, and before the six weeks’ 
strike was over the number of men supplied had risen 
to 2,009. Emergency Powers were never applied by the 
Government in Glasgow. No doubt they were con- 


| templated, but they were rendered unnecessary by the 


R.V.W.—the body which at first had been discouraged 
and had been refused all recognition! No doubt many 
members of the Middle Classes Union were among the 
volunteers. 

We sincerely hope that the National Citizens Union 
will now have a tremendous addition of strength. It 
proposes to do exactly what is wanted, and to do it in 
the right way. 





DEANS AND CHAPTERS. 

| gg England the word “ Dean” is used in many senses. 
To adopt an ascending order of importance, we have 
Deans at the ancient universities to whom is entrusted college 
discipline ; Deans Rural who administer a delegated authority 
in parts of a diocese to represent the Bishop in places 
remote from his personal superintendence ; Deans of 
Peculiars who have jurisdiction only and the cure of souls 
by other titles, and Deans of cathedral and collegiate 
churches. Very few of the latter churches now remain, 
at least with their ancient rights. There are other offices 
which bear the title, such as Dean of Westminster, Windsor, 
the Chapel Royal, Dean of the Province of Canterbury, 
and Dean of Arches. Modern usage has adopted the title 
in educational organization, but we can dismiss all these 
Deans, as our concern is only with the Deans and Chapters 
of cathedral churches. We propose to examine somewhat 
their origin and functions and then to pass in review their 
present position, and to inquire what their services are 
and what possible changes may be considered to adapt 

them more usefully to the needs of the Church in future. 
In the organization of the Church in the earliest days 
the Bishop went first and the clergy followed after. The 
plan of withholding the episcopate as in America in the 
eighteenth century was unknown. When the Bishop was 
appointed, a territory, whether provincial or diocesan, was 
assigned to him, and for every purpose he represented the 
Church. All this is easily understood by those who are 
familiar with the Church in the Dominions beyond the 
Seas, where something similar is happening before our 
eyes. All grants of land and tithe were made to the 
Bishop and the Church. When Gregory sent Augustine 
to be the Apostle of the English he fixed his stool or seat 
at Canterbury and from this centre administered the 
country over which he exercised jurisdiction. He began 
by subdividing his province into dioceses, always reserving 
to his oftice the rights of metropolitan. The formation 
of parishes and the establishment of parish priests did 
not come for long years afterwards, and then by a delega- 
tion of the central authority. It has always been part of 
Church policy to see that a Bishop was assisted by a 
council. The duty of the council was to advise in deciding 
different controversics of religion and to assist in temporal 
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administration. They had to consent to every grant of 
land or tithe that a Bishop made, and with this consent 
it was binding on his successors. The law of the Church 
did not deem it reasonable to repose confidence in the 
Bishop alone. So Deans and Chapters were formed with 
functions not only over the cathedral or Mother Church, 
but extending to the whole of diocesan administration.* 
All the property of the Church in the diocese was at first 
in the hands of the Bishops, and only gradually was there 
a division which assigned so much to the Bishop and so 
much to the Deans or Canons. But even then a central 
control was reserved over the remaining Church property. 

The unit of administration was the diocese, and what 
followed in successive ages as the Church was more fully 
organized—e.g., the division into parishes with a resident 
priest, the assignment of glebe and tithes for his support, 
and the encouragement to build parish churches—were 
regulated by the Bishop, but by the Bishop by and with 
the consent and advice of his Chapter as diocesan council. 
The cathedral was the veritable Mother Church. Different 
duties were assigned to the members of the Chapter. The 
precentor was responsible for the cathedral services, the 
treasurer for its finance, and the chancellor for its educa- 
tional work and theological learning. When what we may 
call the internal discipiine of the cathedral was under 
consideration, the Dean called together the Chapter and 

resided as its head and chief administrator. His powers, 

owever, though great, were limited by the statutes, and 
each Canon was responsible for his own department. 
When the Dean and Chapter met as a council to the Bishop 
they were called on his authority and dealt with the larger 
questions of the Church throughout the diocese. Perhaps 
the closest analogy to the system is found in the Cabinet 
of to-day, which constitutionally advises the King. It has 
its head in the Prime Minister and its secretaries for 
different departments of State. The Chapters—I speak 
at present of cathedrals of the Old Foundation—had a 
voice in the selection of their Deans similar to that which 
the Dean and Chapter had in the choice of the Bishop. 
The Crown appointed, but not until, under licence from the 
Crown, the opinion of the Dean and Chapter had been 
obtained, and their nominee sent in to the Crown, which 
might accept or reject the name. This selection had 
to be confirmed by the Bishop. 

When a vacancy of the bishopric occurred the Crown issued 
a licence to the Dean and Chapter to elect a Bishop. This 
power of selection was no matter of form. The Chapters, 
as long as they exercised the power without the present 
restrictions, generally chose one of their own number, and 
fought strenuously in his favour if any objection to him 
came from the Crown. Church history records many such 
conflicts, but with the Reformation came the more absolute 
power of the Crown. The form of election by the Dean 
and Chapter is still observed, but it has been shorn of 
every shred of real authority. It was always possible 
for the Crown to overrule the Chapter by an appointment 
proprio motu by means of Letters Patent. The confirmation 
of the nomination by the provincial Bishops has also been 
reduced to a mere form. Anciently it was a reality, and 
no man came to the Episcopate without the free consent 
of his brethren of the province. Something must be said 
now about the cathedrals of the New Foundation, which 
term does not imply a new eathedral but only a new con- 
stitution for the old ones. 

Certain cathedrals of pre-Reformation days were also con- 
ventual churches—t.e., governed by a prior and convent. 
The Bishop was technically the Abbot, therefore only a 
Prior ruled. The relation between the Bishop and _ his 
cathedral was less effective than in those where Deans 
and Chapters ruled. For many legal purposes the same 
joint-action was necessary, but the relation of Bishop and 
council was less real. This was only an illustration of 
the perpetual contest between the regulars and the seculars. 
When at the dissolution of the abbeys these Priors were 
abolished, they were replaced by Deans and Chapters. 
The same rule was observed in the case of the five new 
bishoprics founded in the reign of Henry VIIL., with 
abbeys or priory churches assigned to them as cathedrals. 
The rights of the new Chapters to have a voice in the 
selection of their Deans was not granted, and the appoint- 





* Until the nineteenth century the cathedral churches of St. David's and 
Liandaff had no Dean, and the Bishop in each case was head of the Chapter. 
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ment of Deans by Letters Patent introduced. The system 
of direct appointment of Deans by the Crown was extended 
in 1840 to the deanery of every cathedral and collegiate 
church upon the old foundation. ’ 

Enough has now been said about the origin and ancient 
functions of Deans and Chapters. We turn to the subject 
of their present position and services to the Church. The 
Deans are now all appointed directly by the Crown, and 
the Canons by the Bashops with some considerable excep- 
tions. Three Canons at St. Paul’s, London, are appointed 
by the Crown, canonries at Oxford and Ely are reserved 
for divinity professors at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
canonries at Norwich and Gloucester attached to university 
colleges. A further exception is found in the reservation 
of canonries at Bristol, Worcester, Gloucester, and Norwich 
to which the Lord Chancellor appoints.* At Canterbury 
the Crown appoints to three canonries. At Durham the 
university and the cathedral have long been closely 
identified. , 

When we look at the cathedrals of England to-day we 
are convinced how important and varied are their services 
to the Church. Amongst the Deans nearly a dozen stand 
out as foremost scholars and thinkers : Dr. Wace (Canter- 
bury), Dr. Inge (St. Paul’s), Dr. Ryle (Westminster), Dr. 
Armitage Robinson (Wells), Dr. Hutton (Winchester), Dr, 
White (Christ Church), Dr. Kirkpatrick (Ely), Dr. Burn 
(Salisbury), Dr. Rashdall (Carlisle), and Dr. Gee (Gloucester). 
I am including Westminster and Windsor, though not 
cathedral Chapters. Of the Canons a larger number are 
equally prominent in intellectual and literary life. Canons 
Mason (Canterbury), Charles and Barnes (Westminster), 
Kennett and Brooke (Ely), Ottley, Cooke, Headlam, and 
Lock (Christ Church), Burney (Rochester), Wilson and 
Lacey (Worcester), Wilkins and Cruickshanks (Durham), 
Nairne and Dalton (Windsor).¢ Deans like Dr. Welldon 
(Durham) and Dr. Moore Ede (Worcester) are recognized 
speakers, and teachers. Nor must we forget the local 
services of Deans and members of Chapters and their 
prominent position as leaders in their own towns. With 
rare exceptions, often due to the prolonged tenure of 
their offices after their natural powers have become 
decayed, these men are serving the Church faithfully and 
well. Reverence in cathedral worship long ago dismissed 
all complaints about slovenly services. 

With all these things to be said in favour of cathedrals, 
what cause is there for seeking any change? What more 
can be done to justify the cathedrals and to make them 
of greater service to the Church ? 

The first need is the restoration of corporate life. In 
many cathedrals the Dean has gathered into his own 
hands the greater part of the administration, and the 
ancient offices with their assigned duties are no more than 
names. Let the precentor have control of the services, 
the chancellor busy himself with theology, and the treasurer 
be the one person who administers the finances of the 
cathedral and has care of the property and church-offerings. 
Of course, the Deans and Chapters will lay down regulations 
in which all concur after discussion in the Chapter, but 
the several dignitaries are the proper executive officers 
for their several duties. In some cathedrals this is already 
in a measure established. The need is to make it universal 
and of the essence of the corporate life of every cathedral. 
This will imply that men shall be appointed to their offices 
because of their special fitness for the duties. 

The tie which binds a Bishop to his cathedral is now 
in most cases of the tenderest nature, as it has been for 
long generations. He is the visitor who can cause an 
inquiry into the statutes and issue new ones after con- 
sultation with the Chapter, but woe betide him if in his 
procedure he offends against any of the traditions, usages, 
or rights of the Chapter! The Lincoln Cathedral statutes 
by Bradshaw and Wordsworth show us a cathedral in 
action in pre-Reformation days. The Bishop is received 
with great pomp and ceremony on the day of his installation, 
though he was often represented in this ceremony by 





* The Chancellor's patronage in the Church had its origin in the days when 
so many clerks in Holy Orders were engaged in Chancery Law and power was 
given to him to make provision for these. 

¢ In saying all this we by no means imply that country vicarages have cea ed 
to be the abodes of study. They are still the ideal homes for the student in 
the earlier days when he is laying the foundation of his knowledge. Bishops 
Stubbs and Creighton, to take only two instances, laid their foundation of learning 
when country vicars, and Dr. Swete and Dr. Hort became theologians in village 
reurement 
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deputy. In the case of Lincoln he was admitted during 
the ceremony to his chief seat in the Chapter. Afterwards 
the relationship became largely one of armed neutrality 
on both sides. This severance of intimate ties common 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries was fostered by 
the policy of successive Popes who preferred to deal with 
Bishops uncontrolled by advice. The severance of the 
cathedral from diocesan life became more marked on the 
Continent than in England. We are not, then, to blame 
wholly the relationship in England of the Church to the 
State for the loss of the primitive conception of a Bishop 
and his cathedral. In the Middle Ages much combined 
to bring about the severance, and everything down to our 
own days has worked towards the independent position 
of the cathedral in diocesan life. We do not doubt the 
wisdom of destroying this long continued independence, 
but this can be done only by a change on both sides of 
the present relationship. The Bishops should have more 
rights in the cathedral than the appointment of Canons, 
an official throne and one or two days on which they are 
allowed to preach. He should have the unquestioned 
use of it for the performance. of all the duties of his office 
as he chooses to use it. 

In suggesting these rights on the one side we must 
not forget the ancient position of Deans and Chapters as 
the Bishop’s council in administration. Everything now 
has so much changed that they could not assume what 
their predecessors in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
held, and yet in forming councils of advice they should be 
included officially and in right of their offices. The 
councils to-day will have to be representative of much 
besides and must contain a lay element elected by the 
diocesan conference. The recognition of the ancient 
oe of Deans and Chapters would appeal to the strong 
inglish love of precedent and walking in the old paths. 
It may be answered that dioceses are too large and Bishops 
too busy for any new duties to be laid upon them, or for 
their administration to be controlled by advice. The 
whole tendency to-day is towards smaller dioceses, lesser 
Bishops’ houses, and more constitutional administration. 
As all these things develop the question of cathedrals will 
become more urgent. H. Lowruer CLARKE. 





OPEN MARKET. 


rJ\HE recent movement for abolishing street trading 

and removing stallholders from the streets has 
apparently been widely, and in many cases successfully, 
resisted. From far and near we hear that the interests 
of the stallholders and of the shopkeepers are identical; in 
other words, artificial restrictions upon trade injure trade. 
At a meeting of shopkeepers in Brixton the other day it 
was stated that the loss to shopkeepers had been about 
bO per cent. since the removal of the street traders. At 
first sight this seems a strange state of things. The stall- 
holder can presumably undersell the shopkeeper very 
considerably, because he has no rent and no rates to pay. 
As a matter of fact he does sell cheaper than the shops, 
though he may sell a less trustworthy article. Less is 
expected of him, both in quality and honesty. His nuts 
are “light,” his potatoes are not the best, there are 
“hospital pieces’ amongst his crockery, and you take 
your chance of getting correct weight. He provides 
buyers with sport as well as goods, and on a Saturday 
night with a fascinating spectacle and an evening's 
entertainment thrown into the bargain. 

There is a rather sordid road in North Kensington 
known by its inhabitants as “The Lane.” It runs from a 
“good” neighbourhood at the top of the hill to a very poor 
one at the bottom. Once the abode of settled gipsies, it 
now possesses a large synagogue, and is thickly interspersed 
with Jews. A duller place upon a foggy morning it 
would be hard to imagine. Squalid food shops—ranging 
from more or less prosperous looking butchers to wretched 
little places where fried fish and cats’ meat are sold —alternate 
with oil shops, tawdry jewellers, and drapers, a few of the 
cheaper multiple establishments, and many dealers in old 
iron and a kind of dingy bric-A-brac. It is the sort of 
road which makes a man who hates London hate it with 
a fervour only equalled by the love of its true sons and 
daughters. But let even the most bigoted countryman 


| 





go down that road after dark on a Saturday evening and 
he will know why London is drawing his villagers away, or 
one of the reasons, at any rate. . 
The lie of the land is unusually picturesque. The 
hill is, for London, unusually steep, and “ The Lane ”’ 


is not straight. The flaring lights, the brightly 
coloured merchandise, and the laughing, chattering 
crowd uplift the spirits. “The Lane” flows with 


milk and honey, or rather with food and clothes, toys and 
ornaments, all the luxuries and necessaries of a working- 
class home. Just now fruit and vegetables and chrysan- 
themums make the bravest show ; apples and oranges and 
tomatoes, with vegetables for greenery, and tinsel stars of 
Bethlehem to make points of light. Red meat and 
hundreds of shiny, silver herrings look unnaturally bright, 
too, under the fierce light of the flares which come so 
dangerously close to them, and so do great hanks of green 
and cherry coloured wool and knitted jerseys made from 
them. Mixed sweets look like jewels when the light beats 
down upon them, and twopenny rings and sixpenny bead 
necklaces sparkle like the precious stones of Bond Street. 
A stall of hat trimmings, great pink feathers from which 
adorn the salesman’s cap, delight the latent savage in the 
London girl, and the toy stalls buzz with children. They 
ought to be in bed,no doubt, but they would be very sorry 
to be sent there. Some of them sell and some of them 
buy and most of them look as happy as rich children at a 
Christmas-tree. A sense of plenty and gaiety pervades 
the whole road, off which the turnings, now screened in 
darkness, lead in the morning to scenes of unrelieved 
squalor. The histrionic instinct of the Jews accentuates 
this partly false glamour of prosperity, but one has to 
remember that the gloom of the squalor is partly false too, 
is, indeed, largely in the eye of the critical beholder, who 
cannot realize how the pleasure of Saturday night throws 
its beams into the next week. 

At any rate, one evening in seven, dark, laughing girls, 
without hats, do a roaring trade, assisted by very small 
brothers and sisters, who eagerly press the shopping crowd 
to give a halfpenny more for the toys and sweets than 
their elders are charging, a piece of sharp practice which 
does not seem to meet with the rebuke it deserves. A 
young man of strikingly good features and dressed as well 
as the ordinary undergraduate is always the centre of a 
moving crowd; he looks a picture of health, but he is as 
hoarse as a crow, for he never stops speaking and clapping 
his hands. His glittering saucepans are not particularly 
cheap, but by his ceaseless vivacity the crowd appears to 
be hynotized. Against the dark background of a mysteri- 
ous turning stands an Indian, in strange contrast to his 
loquacious fellow Oriental. He is hung all over with 
scarves and handkerchiefs. He holds himself stock still in 
the cold under the glare of the paraffin. Somehow, how- 
ever, he does not look ridiculous though so comically 
decked out, but maintains an apathetic dignity. Few 
people seem to buy of him. His wares look rather 
too expensive for “The Lane.” Not but that some 
fairly expensive things are to be found there if properly 
searched for on a Saturday night. A week or two ago a 
canary coloured tea set, hidden behind rows of rubbish, 
seemed terribly out of place. Probably it is worth while 
to have a few really good things which may attract 
occasional visitors, to whom feathers and glass beads mean 
nothing. Rich Jews now and then saunter down the hill 
in their costly clothes and chat to the sellers, sometimes even 
in Yiddish. On market nights the stationery shops put their 
best lights forward, some of them turn half their goods out- 
side on to tables and so become stallholders themselves. 
Obviously the market acts as an advertisement for them, 
fiding the footway, as it does, with a crowd in a mood to 
buy. 

When the nomads are leaving nothing 
litter, and the working week begins again, “The Lane” 
not quite disenchanted and people walk down from the hill 
top to look for things which they saw, as it were, at the 
back of the fair when it was in full swing. One of the great 
attractions of this “ open’ market is that it is in every 


but 
is 


gone, 


sense “open.” The poor, specially poor children, see 
behind glass so much thet they admire and would love 
to handle and possess. To see things close and un- 
covered is to children a great joy. There must be, we 


fear, a certain amount of “‘lifting’’ going on, but the sellers 
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take their chance. Now and then a stalwart policeman, 
as unmoved as the native of India, walks down the road. 
The police, we gather, take a rather jaundiced view of the 
whole entertainment, but their chief complaints of “The 
Lane” have regard to early Saturday morning, not to 
lighting-up time. The nomads not infrequently settle the 
vexed question of best pitches by battle. It is no joke to 
divide the combatants. 

On the flat land under the railway arch at the bottom of 
the hill the fair fades away. Here the strolling spectator 
finds little to please the eye. Old iron, great bunches of 
rusty keys, umbrellas, and stacks of old magazines are to 
be found. The umbrella stall alone is worth a visit. The 
prices are incredibly low; *’alf a crown, ’alf a crown” shouts 
the salesman in a monotonous voice, adding every few 
moments in a sort of persuasive parenthesis, “‘ got ’em as 
low as a shilling.” Would-be buyers gaze from a distance ; 
no one asks to see an umbrella opened. Perhaps most 
even of the shilling ones “ act,” but buyers must take their 
chance like good sportsmen. 

If this fair serves to convince a small neighbourhood 
that the more the mass of commerce increases the more 
there is for everybody, it will certainly have justified its 
existence, even if it is at the cost of a few fisticuffs at 
daybreak. Probably even those who accept from it a 
practical lesson do not think out any theory of political 
economy. The lesson which they lay to heart is this— 
that the prosperity of “The Lane” depends, not upon 
calculations, but upon customers. It is to everyone's 
interest that both roadway and sidewalks should be full. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
—>——_—_. 
INTERNATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE “ Spectator.) 

Sir,—I find it rather difficult to decide whether to make 
my letter this week a cheery epistle dealing with such 
matters as the great improvement in gilt-edged securities 
the further evidence of the vast extent of the liquid re- 
sources awaiting investment and the readiness with which 
ull fresh capital issues are absorbed—to say nothing of 
confident predictions of much higher prices for investment 
stocks in the New Year—or whether, on the other hand, to 
turn aside to a consideration of the City’s view with regard 
to the continued chaos of financial and economic con- 
ditions in Europe and the effect likely to be produced upon 
the situation by Germany’s threat of default on the 
January instalment of the reparation payments. The 
Christmas season naturally prompts a preference for the 
first of these two courses, but inasmuch as I shall endeavour 
next week to summarize the views of business men with 
regard to the outlook for the New Year, I will now give 
you, in as few words as possible, and also in the simplest 
fashion, the views of leading business men with regard to 
the great problem of Europe’s international indebtedness 
and the indebtedness of Europe as a whole to the United 
States, with particular reference to the German reparation 
payments themselves. 

Inasmuch as it is necessary to simplify this complex 
problem, so far as simplification is possible, I want to try 
to eliminate questions of politics or of sentiment. 





That Germany should be called upon to pay to the utmost. 


farthing the demands of the Allies we are all agreed; and, 
indeed, one might go further and say, with regard to the 
whole question of inter-Allied indebtedness, that while 
the claim of the Allies upon Germany for what is, after all, 
but a-fraction of the damage inflicted by the war which she 
provoked, is the strongest of the claims, the sanctity of 
contracts also emphasizes the necessity for all inter-Allied 
debts being regarded as engagements to be honourably 
fulfilled. When, however, all this is admitted, business 
men consider that it is quite time that all parties to the 
transaction discussed together very frankly the methods 
by which this colossal task is to be accomplished. The 


age of miracles has passed, yet the question which Europe, 
as a whole, has now to face is this: —Over a certain period of 
years Germany is called upon to meet reparation claims 
extending from £6,000,000,L00 to £7,000,000,000 sterling. 
Great Britain is called upon to repay the United States 
about £1,000,000,000 for War debts, while the other Allies 
in Europe are also indebted to America to the tune of a little 





over £1,000,000,000. Per contra, the Allies, including 
Russia, are also indebted to Great Britain for a sum amount. 
ing in all to a little under £2,000,000,000. These are sums 
which even in the pre-War days, when the exchanges were 
in a stable condition and when productive power in all the 
countries was well maintained, would have been regarded ag 
stupendous and calculated to produce demoralization in the 
exchanges, likely in its turn to be followed by violeng 
disorganization of international trade. So far, however 
from conditions to-day being normal, we start with these 
debtor countries already finding their exchanges heavily 
depreciated, so that even if there were no War debts to 
meet and adjustment of the position was to be effected 
through the debtor countries working off their adverse 
trade balances through making up arrears in the matter of 
exports of goods and services, the task would be a pretty 
formidable one. . 

Now, assuming for the moment that all parties concerned 
in these questions, affecting international trade and 
debtor and creditor positions as between the various 
countries, are unanimous in sincerely desiring to discharge 
their mutual obligations and to do so in the manner not 
only least calculated to demoralize exchanges but 
also to minister to general prosperity, it will be seen 
that the only possible hope of accomplishing the task 
will be found in general agreement upon the methods to 
be adopted for restoring equilibrium. Assuming, further, 
that these mutually interested parties were assembled 
round a table, it would seem to the plain business man 
that at least two considerations would at once spring to 
the mind. The first would be that the only method of 
the debtor countries discharging their obligations was 
through the export of goods and services, and that as a 
consequence, if a common policy of the discharge of debts 
had been agreed to by debtor and creditor alike, the 
legislation of all the countries concerned would have 
to be framed with a view not to restricting but to en- 
couraging the freest international trade. For a creditor- 
country such as America to declare by raising a high wall 
of tariffs that she refused to be paid in goods and services 
would be, in reality, to remove the problem from the 
regions of practical discussion. And, per contra, it would 
be equally foolish for the Allies to adopt a similar attitude 
with regard to German reparation payments in general, 
whatever special protection at a particular point might 
be required for some individual industry. The second 
point which would arise in the minds of those assembled 
at this imaginary conference would be that there were 
a good many cross entries in connexion with these inter- 
Allied debts, and that final all-round settlement depended 
very largely upon whether A. was able to pay B., and B. to 
pay C. and so on throughout the chain. Furthermore, 
it would be discovered that while A.—say Great Britain— 
was in a position to make early repayments to B.— the 
United States—and in so doing to begin an adjustment 
of the exchange position, some of the other debtor countries 
might require longer time and might even require an 
immediate assurance of time being granted to ensure 
an opportunity for recuperation. In a word, the problem 
of international indebtedness requires to be considered as @ 
whole, and by all the parties concerned, if there is to be any 
hope of an intelligent, skilful, and therefore successful, 
solution. Such a presentment of the case does not neces- 
sarily imply that Germany is to be released from the 
righteous claims of the Allies, but it does mean that to 
get the very utmost out of Germany it is as necessary . 
that there should be a mutual arrangement as it is to make 
arrangements enabling other debtor countries to discharge 
their obligations. 

It will be readily seen, therefore, that the City’s appre- 
ciation of the great difficulty of straightening out this 
tangle of international indebtedness is considerably in- 
creased by the character of the cables which have come for 
some time past from the United States, indicating an aloof- 
ness on the part of America with regard to a conference. Just 
as America has shown a perfectly natural disposition to 
keep as far away as possible from the vortex of European 
politics, so according to the cabled reports she is showing 
the same disposition with regard to Europe’s economic 
problems. In directing attention, as I feel bound to do, 
to this particular aspect of the situation, it must not be 
supposed that I am reflecting upon America’s discretion in 
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the matter. Not only is she most competent to determine 
what her own attitude should be, but unfortunately, well 
meaning but misguided individuals have since the 
Armistice so harped upon the idea of America forgiving 
Europe her debts that politicians and business men in 
America are evidently now inclined to regard any invita- 
tion to such a conference as the equivalent of an appeal 
for a subscription rather than as a request for their co- 
operation as chief creditor and chief banker. America 
has a right to expect all the money lent to Europe to 
be repaid, and her feelings on this matter are 
not likely to be weakened by her knowledge that many of 
the debtor countries in Kurope, not excluding Great 
Britain, have acted since the Armistice as though they had 
actually prospered by the War. The scale of national and 
individual expenditure alike has been wholly inconsistent 
with the external debts which remain to be settled. 

Nevertheless there are, of course, responsibilities attaching 
to the creditor as well as to the debtor, and the City feels, 
and indeed has felt ever since the Armistice, that only by 
the closest co-operation between America and Europe, and 
between America and this country in particular, can the 
European financial and economic tangle be straightened 
out. Moreover, this particular aspect of the situation is 
emphasized by the fact that America, by reason of the 
events of the past few years, including her own neutrality 
during the first three years of the War, has secured a control 
of the exchange position and also of about one-half the total 
gold reserves of the world. By virtue of these great 
developments America has claimed, and in a sense has 
rightly claimed, that for the time being at all events she 
has become the great monetary centre and the banker of 
the world. Therefore, to imagine a successful international 
conference from which America is absent would be 
like imagining in the pre-War days a similar conference 
from which Londen, as the monetary centre of the world, 
stood aloof. In that case it would have meant that the 
country with the most powerful lending organization, with 
the soundest monetary and currency system, the country 
which was the greatest link in the whole chain of inter- 
national credit, was making it extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, for the problem under discussion to be success- 
fully solved. 

Thus the City is of the opinion that the first 
essential for any successful conference on Europe’s 
economic troubles is to be found in the Allies arranging 
with America the terms for the settlement of their own 
indebtedness. And if America herself is to come to an 
intelligent decision it will be necessary to regard the matter 
not from the standpoint of each debtor considered in 


isolation, but from that of international indebtedness 
as a whole. Without some such agreement it is 
dificult to see how much progress can be made in 


straightening out the foreign exchange tangle. Finally, 
because the establishment of a trade equilibrium 
is so necessary, the principle that the debtor countries 
can only discharge their liability through the export of 
goods and services should be accepted in the fullest sense. 
Even granted, however, the co-operation of America and 
concord in Europe, it cannot be too clearly Tecognized 
that many years will be required for the adjustment of 
the disturbed economic conditions. Not even our wizard 
Premier can show us short cuts to prosperity in this 
respect, and any hopes founded on a speedy solution of 
Europe’s economic difficulties will only be found to be a 
delusion and a snare.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Lhe City, December 21st. Artuur W. Kippy. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S SPEECIE ON THE IRISH 
SETTLEMENT. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sirn,—Reading Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on the Irish Agree- 
ment Bill, I was struck by the oratorical inadequacy of his 
effort in respect to the importance of the occasion. It is not 
personally, I regard this “ great achievement” as the 


that, 


greatest humiliation our country has ever sustained, but 





simply from a rhetorical point of view. 1 wonder if any of 
those who read Gladstone’s magnificent speech on the Second 
Reading of the Home Rule Bill, or those, still living, who 
enjoyed the privilege of hearing it, contrasted the two speeches 
of the two Premiers, delivered under curiously similar condi- 
tions, and, if so, what conclusions they arrived at? I think 
that the comparison is extraordinarily interesting both from 
a political and literary point of view. In respect to the latter, 
the difference between the phraseology of a great classical 
scholar and an exquisite master of words, and that of a man 
who, emphatically, cannot lay claim to this distinction ig 
most marked. 

In my humble opinion the peroration of Gladstone’s great 
effort on the occasion referred to above is unsurpassed amid 
the proudest triumphs of oratory in our common tongue. I 
have only my memory to depend on, and doubtless there are 
many mistakes in the version given below from the original 
text. Still, as I have not seen the latter since the day I learned 
it (that following the date on which it was delivered), may I 
*“be pardoned in this thing ”’? 

“This, if I understand it, is one of those moments in the 
history of our country—one of those moments which may come, 
and which may go, but seldom return; or if they do return, 
return at long intervals, and under circumstances which no man 
can forecast. But there have been such golden moments—even in 
the tragic history of Ireland—as her poet sings :— 
‘One time Innisfail was tuned to notes of 

gladness. 


the harp of 


, 


And then he goes on to say :— 


“. . » it tells a tale of more prevailing sadness! But, there 
was such a time; it was in 1795; it was on the mission of 
Lord Fitzwilliam. At that moment, it is historically clear 
that the Parliament of Grattan were on the point of solving 
the Lrish problem; and the two great points of that problem 
were—in the first place, Roman Catholic Emancipafion; and 
in the second place, the Reform of Parliament. The cup 
was at her lips, and she was ready to drink it, when the hand 
of Kngland rudely and ruthlessly dashed it to the ground, 
in obedience to the wild and dangerous intimations of an Irish 
faction. 

** Since then, there has been no great day of hope for Ireland 
—no day when you might completely and definitely hope to end 
the controversy—until now: Now, the long periodic time at 
length is over, and the star has mounted to the Heavens! What 
Ireland was doing for herself in 1795 we, at length, have done. 
The Roman Catholics have been emancipated, slowly and 
sullenly—not from good will, but from abject terror, with all 
the fruits and consequences that such a method of legislation 
is bound to entail. The second problem has also been solved: 
and I am thankful to think that the Franchise was given 
to Ireland upon the readjustment of last year with a free 
hand and an open heart, and... the gift of that Franchise was 


the last act required to make the success of Ireland in her 
final effort absolutely sure! 
We do not de spi e the forces ar rayed against us. I have 


described them briefly as the forces of class and its dependents; 
and that, as a general description—as a rough and rude outline 
of a description—is, I believe, perfectly just. We do not deny 
that there are many of you against us whom we should have 
expected to have been for us; we do not deny that many ot 
you by your action have caused us the bitterest disappointment 
and grief! But, you have wealth, you have rank, you have 


station—you have the place of power! And—what have we? 

We think that we have the people’s heart! We believe, aye, 

we know, we have the promise of the harvest of the future! 
, 


’3 heart, you may dispute it—and dispute 
it with perfect sincerity—let that matter make its own proof. 
As regards the harvest of the 1uture, I doubt if you have 
so much confidence; and 1 i that there is in the breast 
of many a man who means against us to-night a pro- 
found misgiving, approaching even to a deep conviction, that 
the end will be as we foresee, bbing 


As regards the people 


b lieve 
to vote 


and not as you! That the el) 





of the tide is with you and the flowing of the tide with us! 
Ireland stands at the bar: hopeful, expectant, almost sup- 
pliant! Her words are the words of truth and soberness! 
She asks for a blessed oblivion of the past; and, in that oblivion, 
our interests, no less than hers, are deeply and intimately 
concerned. Sh@asks more. She asks a boon for the futur 


and that boon for the future will be a boon to us, in respect 


of honour; no less than it will be a boon to her in ! 
of happiness, prosperity, and peace! 

My Right Hon. Friend the Member for East Edinburgh 
asks us to-night to abide by those traditions of which we art 
the heirs. By what traditions? By the Irish tradition?’ Go 
into the length and breadth of the world; ransack the litera- 


ture of all countries; find, if you can, a single book 


voice; find, I would almost si 


a sihgie 


iy, as much as a single newspaper 


article—unless the product of the hour—in which the conduct 
of England towards Ireland is anywhere treated save with 
profound and bitter indignation! Are these the traditions 
by which we are exhorted to stand? Ah, no, Sir, they are 
a sad exception to the glory of our race. They are a broad 
and black blot upon the pages of our history! And what 
we want to do is to abide by those traditions of which we 
are the heirs, in all things—except our relaticns to lreland; 


and to make our relations to Ireland to conforz: to the other 
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traditions of our country! Such, Sir, is our prayer. Think, 
beseech you! Think well, think wisely; think, not for the 
moment, but for the years that are to come, before you reject 
our plan.” , 
—I am, Sir, &c., Epoar H. 8S. Barxes-Avstin. 
1 Madeira Park, Tunbridge Wells. 





THE IRISH SETTLEMENT. 

[To tHe Evitor or THE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Through the darkest days of the Irish loyalists, up to 
the very end, you have been so true a friend that your defection 
at this moment and your blessing of the instrument which 
delivers them, North and South, into the hands of their 
bitterest enemies come as one of the worst shocks of all. “ We 
do not approve,” you say coldly, “‘ of the underlying principles; 
and we do not approve of many of the details.” But you start 
by saying that it is the duty of all good “ citizens” (are you 
already a Republic in imitation of the future pinchbeck Irish 
Free State, and have you ceased to be subjects of the King?) 
to give the Settlement every chance. You have not one word 
for the Southern loyalists, and you seem to have so misread 
the ‘“ Treaty” that you think that Ulster is safe. Why, Sir, 
any arrangement which substitutes the Republican Assembly 
for the Imperial Parliament as the Suzerain of Ulster must 
lead to the interference of the fanatic and the rebel with the 
formerly loyal Province. Northern Ireland, says the Nation— 
delighted, as usual, to find that the enemies of England have 
scored—will be powerless to control functions, such as the 
management of railways, definitely committed to the Free 
State. With rebels able to hold up her rolling-stock, how is 
Ulster safe? We are trying Ulster very high, and before your 
next issue it may be that the perverted ingenuity which has 
been stpiving to alienate the loyal province will have succeeded. 

But what of the Southern loyalist? The Northerner has at 
least a choice-—-the Southern Protestant has none—and, 
many of us know well, the exultant threats of those who covet 
our land will now he put into operation. In six moaths there 
will not be a Protestant in the South of Ireland. And 
those landlords who have net already sold their property? 
There is not a word in the Treaty to safeguard them, though 
again and again the werd of British Governments has been 
pledged that they would get the terme that they have been pro- 
mised by Acts of Parliament. Are the gunmen likely to find the 
money? Or is the present Government, which shrinks at the 
expense of a troop of Life Guards, prepared to give .£50,000,000 
to a class which it has deprived of the status of British sub- 
jects and made citizens “ by virtue of ” allegiance to a non- 
existent Commonwealth? No, the gunmen have a shorter and 
cheaper way of taking our land and our cattle, and they have 
proved its efficacy during the past two years—but not on a 
large scale, for it was sometimes dangerous; an over-zealous 
policeman might disregard the orders of the Sinn Fein officials 
in Dublin Castle and shoot, or an English subaltern might have 
crude notions of the duty of protecting ex-officers and soldiers, 
in spite of the hints of political generals and at the risk of 
their displeasure if a rebel or a houseburner was hurt. But 
in the future? Can even any English Minister helieve that 
pale intellectuals like Griffith, even if they wished, would be 
able to keep those who (with his assent) have been encouraged to 
believe that anything can be obtained by the revolver from 
their revenge? It is possible that Mr. Chamberlain was deceived 
and believed in “safeguards ”’; it is impossible to believe that 
the Lord Chancellor did not sacrifice them to what, for some 
reason or other, he believes now to be the greater necessity. 

To loyalists in Ireland, North and South, these politicians 
have dealt a cruel blow, and ruined many so far as their 
worldly affairs go. To countless followers, who believed in 
them and the causes they have advocated, they have committed 
a worse crime, they have destroyed our faith. Tow can we 
ever believe them again? How can we ever commit ourselves 
wholly to any cause they advocate when we know that in six 
months they may tell us that they made a mistake and were all 
wrong? How can we ever applaud their denunciation of their 
opponents when in a period of a few weeks we find that they 
are meekly following what the Nation and the Daily Neus, 
and the credulous Labour delegations who visited Ireland, have 
been preaching for years? How can we respect their intelli- 
gence when they swallow as facts the history of Arthur 
Griffith and the dogmas of De Valera? They will answer that 
they did it in the interests of peace, but they might have had 
peace by surrender two years ago, and saved hundreds of lives 
and millions of property In those days perhaps they still 


as 


believed that it would not profit them to gain the applause cf 
the Daily News if they lost their own souls. They have wrecked 
a great party, they have covered themselves with ignominy, 
they have earned the contempt both of friends and of enemies— 
for the Westminster Gazette is mean enough to think that they 
Whether they had 


ratted with an eye to a General Election. 





this motive, or whether they seriously believed that it was 
worth while to betray their friends in order to conciliate their 
enemies is immaterial: they made the mistake of doing evil, 
from whatever motive, in order that good might come of it, 
And they will have their appropriate reward, for no one will 
trust them. What is terrible to contemplate is that under a 
syndicated Press the voice of the people, the inarticulate people 
which is largely Conservative and which longs for a Conserya- 
tive policy and a leader it can trust, is not heard. The situa- 
tion is, alas! not a new one. There is at all ages a temptation 
to “score” in politics, and even Disraeli wavered for a 
moment, and, in the hope of defeating the Whigs, made friends 
with the extremists—though he would never have gone so far 
as to give away a portion of the United Kingdom. But there 
were giants in those days who did not hesitate to rebuke back- 
sliding in their leaders. In the new Life of Lord Salisbury 
(vol. i., p. 91) is an extract which might have been written to. 
day: ‘‘The nation leans strongly on the Conservative creed, 
but has little confidence in those by whom it is professed. The 
party can only regain their position in the nation’s trust by 
belying the slur which recent faults have cast upon them. 
. .. If the old strategy is to be renewed, and . . . momentary 
success is to be schemed for by all arts and at all hazards—if 
triumphs are to be purchased by the sacrifice of all that makes 
triumph precious—the certain punishment of a trust knowingly 
and willingly misplaced will not delay to overtake them.” 
Disraeli accepted the reproof and regained their trust, but he 
had not already, in the pursuit of that strategy which Lord 
Salisbury is castigating, disrupted an Empire.—I am, Sir, 


&e., Irtsu Loyattst. 





LOYALISTS IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 
(To rue Epiror or THe “ Spectatron.’’) 

Str,—The splendid letter of Mr. Arthur Elliot, and the seven 
letters which followed it in your issue of December 17th, will 
be a very great comfort to our broken-hearted loyal fellow- 
citizens in Jreland, judging from the gratitude expressed from 
the North of Ireland for my own letter in your issue 
of November 26th. They seem very gratified that there are 
still some people in England who think with sympathy of them 
in their bitter time of trial. The Southern Loyalists, as you 
say in your footnote to “G.’s ” letter, need our sympathy very 
specially, for, although the Six Counties will still be a rallying 
ground for the Union Jack (for which we shall he very 
thankful when we have to intervene to stop the anarchy which 
will ensue when Sinn Fein and the United Transport Workers 
and Communists have held sway over the South for a certain 
period), at present the Loyalists in the South have no such 
rallying ground nor any place of refuge. When our Govern- 
ment hoisted the white flag of surrender surely the very least 
they could have done in their negotiations with the rebels 
would have been to arrange for the evacuation of the loyal 
garrison, but there is no word of concern for these—our loyal 
fellow-countrymen—in the Settlement (?). 

Ilitherto any citizen of British birth has felt secure in the 
knowledge that his British citizenship was a sure and certain 
guarantee that the whole power and might of the British 
Crown would be invoked for his defence and protection if 
needs be. Now, at the heart of the Empire, in the British 
Isles, our loyal brethren in the South of Ireland have called, 
and called in vain, for the protection to which their birth- 
right entitled them. Mr. Birrell in Ireland, Mr. Montagu in 
India, and others have sapped the foundations of our liberties, 
which are law and order. Living here in East Cheshire we 
may be secure for the moment, but if we fail to raise our 
voices in defence of our fellow-citizens in Southern Ireland 
it may be we who, in due time, will be thrown to the political 
wolves, and if we selfishly make no protest on behalf of others, 
then when our time comes it will serve us right. Surely 
before the capitulation it should have been stipulated that the 
Southern Loyalists shall be allowed to march out with all 
the honours of war when the fortress is surrendered. They 
have upheld our cause, and a rearguard should surely be sent 
over to see that the wounded are safely evacuated before the 
retreat becomes a rout. I am glad that you drew attention to 
the fact that the Southern Loyalists deserve even more of our 
sympathy than those in the Six Counties of the North.—I am, 
Sir, &ce., FE. L. Oriver. 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 


THE 





DEW-PONDS. 
(To tHe Epitror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—There are many hundreds of farmers in this country who 
are suffering considerable embarrassment from the absence of 
water, owing to the abnormally low rainfall. Yet there are 
few districts which could not be well served by water from 
dew-ponds, excepting for long periods when dew has been 
absent, for it is a remarkable fact that the drought has been 
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accompanied by many dewless nights. A continuation of nights 
without dew is rare, and it might well pay a farmer to con- 
struct a dew-pond, for he would then suffer very much less 
inconvenience from droughts. There is no coubt that the 
climate of England is getting drier, for reasons which I will 
not enter into here. 

I have spoken to many farmers in this part of the country 
and have not found one who was conversant with the formation 
of a dew-pond. In fact, they have not heard of such a means 
of obtaining water. Probably the following information may 
be of interest to many landowners and others. It is an extract 
from a book entitled Neolithic Dew-ponds and Cattle-ways, 
written by the two greatest authorities we have on this 
subject—namely, Mr Arthur John Hubbard, M.D., and Mr. 
George Hubbard, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., and published by Messrs. 
Longmans and Co. :— 

“ We are not aware that the thermo-dynamics of a dew-pond 
have ever been elucidated, and it is evident that this cannot 
be done until the construction of such a pond is understood. 
There is still in this country at least one wandering gang 
of men (analogous to the mediaeval bands of bell-founders, 
masons, &¢.) who will construct for the modern farmer a pond 
which, in any suitable situation in a sufficiently dry soil, will 
always contain water. This water is not derived from springs 
er rainfall, and is speedily lost if even the smallest rivulet 
is allowed to flow into the pond. The gang of dew-pond makers 
commence operations by hollowing out the earth for a space 
far in excess of the apparent requirements of the proposed 
pond. They then thickly cover the whole of the hollow with 
a coating of dry straw. The straw in its turn is covered by 
a layer of well-chosen, finely-puddled clay, and the upper sur- 
face of the clay is then closely strewn with stones. Care has 
to be taken that the margin of the straw is effectively protected 
by clay. The pond will gradually become filled with water, 
the more rapidly the larger it is, even though no rain may 
fall. If such a structure is situated on the summit of a down, 
during the warmth of summer day the earth will have stored 
a considerable amount of heat, while the pond, protected from 
this heat by the non-conductivity of the straw, is at the same 
time chilled by the process of evaporation from the puddled 
clay. The consequence is that during the night the moisture 
of the comparatively warm air is condensed on the surface of 
the cold clay. As the condensation during the night is in 
excess of the evaporation during the day, the pond becomes, 
night by night, gradually filled. Theoretically, we may 
observe that during the day the air being comparatively 
charged with moisture, evaporation is necessarily less than the 
precipitation during the night. In practice it is found that 
the pond will constantly yield a supply of the purest water. 

The dew-pond will cease to attract the dew if the layer of 
straw should get wet, as it then becomes of the same tem- 
perature as the surrounding earth, and ceases to act as a 
non-conductor of heat. This, practically, always occurs if a 
spring is allowed to flow into the pond, or if the layer of clay 
(technically called the ‘ crust’) is pierced.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Kerner-Greenwoop. 
Vyse Court, Bishop’s Stortford. 





INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE. 
[To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 
Sir,—There can be little doubt that any attempt to force on 
costly schemes for new Sees at the present time can only suc- 
we are warned in the Times by Major-General 
Seely, in provoking the retort, ‘‘We asked bread, and you 
gave us a Bishop.” How strong this feeling is was borne in 
upon me when venturing to challenge, at the Hereford 
Diocesan Conference, the proposal to form a new Ses of 
Salop. To my amazement I found my amendment carried by a 
At such a time as this, the suggestion in 
letter should obtain the hearing it 
undoubtedly merits, Instead of the present costly method of 
relieving certain over-burdened Bishops in a _ piecemeal 
fashion, the Bishop proposes an economical plan whereby all 
diocesans shall be relieved. Such a general use of assistants 
as “‘routine’’ officers might have an enormous effect in 
restoring that opportunity for thought and reading the lack 
of which is so constantly deplored. And, indeed, there can be 
little doubt that, unless some such policy is adopted, the influ- 
ence and authority ef the Episcopate, already jeopardized, will 
be gravely impaired. Under the present system the men we need 
most are worked to death like Creighton, or are cempelled to 
withdraw like Bishop Gore. We can no more afford such a 
wastage in men than we can afford the money for the very 
dubious advantage of strewing England with petty Sees on the 
model of the old kingdom of Naples. I cannot close without 
thanking Mr. Fawkes for drawing my attention to the lecture 
by the Regins Professor of Ecclesiastical History. I wonder if 
he, and those readers who are interested, have come across the 
admirable charge of the Bishop of Norwich on this subject 
which Mr. John Murray has recently published as a pamphlet. 
Though originally uttered in 1913, it is probably still a little 
abreast of public opinion on these matters, even if thought 


ceed, as 


large majority. 


Bishop Welldon’s 





has made a considerable advance in the direction he so ably 
presents.—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. Moore. 
St. Peter’s Vicarage, Hereford. 





GERMAN INDEMNITIES. 

(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—A great danger, hardly yet appreciated, threatens this 
nation. It is that by hook or by crook, on one pretext or 
another, Germany will escape from paying the just penalty of 
her crimes. She may escape even from repairing the wanton 
damage designedly wrought by her for political, not for mili- 
tary, reasons. It may be true that she cannot pay in gold. 
She must not pay in manufactured goods, for if imported 
here they would ruin our own industries. But she can pay 
in raw materials. Of coal, for example, she has almost un- 
limited quantities, amounting in value, according to her own 
pre-War official statistics, to at least 200,000 million pounds! 
She could be compelled to deliver in British ports as many 
million tons per month or per week as would supply all our 
industries with that cheap fuel for want of which they aro 
now starving. The only objection ever heard of is that our 
own coal would then fall in price and our miners and mine- 
owners would suffer. Well, are they alone to be allowed to 
keep out imports to the detriment or ruin of all other 
industries and classes? 

But a fall in the price of home-gotten coal would not be 
certain, and need not be serious. Our Government would 
receive those millions of tons as tribute, free, gratis, for 
nothing, and could, therefore, sell them at whatever prices and 
in whatever quantities might be from time to time advisable. 
It could sell them—(1) Nearly at present prices to general con- 
sumers; (2) at lower prices to manufacturers alone, in order 
to restart and keep up our now dead or languishing industries; 
(3) at the highest prices obtainable from foreign or colonial 
buyers. 

I can affirm that one of our greatest authorities on economics 
has long been advocating the plan of exacting payment from 
Germany in the shape of raw materials as the only sound one. 
Who contradicts him? On what grounds? With what motive? 
With what alternative?—I am, Sir, &c., 


FE. Somes Saxton. 





THE LEIPZIG TRIALS. 
(To tHE Eprtor or TRE “ SpectaTor.’’} 

Str,—I notice in your review of Mr. Mullins’ book, in the issue 
of December 10th, on the Leipzig trials, that you represent 
calling a prisoner a “ pig-dog’’ as a trifle. It may be a small 
matter in comparison with other things which had to be en- 
dured, but I can assure you, Sir, that, being regularly called 
by the command of “‘ Get up, you pig-dogs!” given by a cor- 
poral at 6 a.m. for many months on end, at a time when wa 
were poorly clad, ill fed, and suffering from very severe cold, 
was anything but a trifle to the officers who had to endure this 
form of insult.—I am, Sir, &c., Ex-Prisoner or War. 

[We sought to point out the strange mentality of the German 
judges, to whom petty insults seemed more important than the 
physical cruelty inflicted on our unhappy prisoners. To call a 
prisoner “ pig-dog”’ was a trifle in comparison with the brutal 
assaults, resulting sometimes in death, which many of our 
men had to endure.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE POST OFFICE. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I am sorry that Mr. Hore-Belisha has such a poor opinion 
of my intelligence. Perhaps if you will allow me to adopt his 
method of divorcing sentences from the context, and then to 
criticize them in slashing style, he may feel able to form a 
better idea of my general intelligence. Your correspondent 
writes: “If he {myself] has any knowledge of the Post Office 
at all—which appears doubtful.” Later he says: ‘In the 
interesting historical survey which he gives.” Surely I may 
claim that the two statements are contradictory? Mr. Hore- 
Belisha writes: “There is no such thing as the Post Office 
performing free services. The men were paid.” I repeat that 
the Post Office performed free services of great magnitude and 
incalculable value. I did not say that the men worked for 
nothing. Your correspondent not only deals with vague, 
general statements, no doubt satisfying to himself, but he is 
a bewildering opponent to deal with. He seems to be at sea 
between the Post Office, Post Office employees, and the State. 
At this point he uses the words Post Office, State, State and 
Post Office, in succession to express the same idea. The State 
is the whole, and the Post Office is a single department within 
the State, while the services managed by the Post Office are 
reflected in the balance-sheet of that department. I hope this 
explanation will make the position quite clear. It renders all 
the comparisons to rail services quite futile. 

Your correspondent asserts: “ The whole War was fought with 
the taxpayers’ money, and we did not attempt to run the War 
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ata profit.” Here is another clear example of loose argument. 
Much of the money expended on the War was obtained from 
loans, towards which the Post Office raised large sums, and part 
of which came from abroad. It is a notorious truth that certain 
unpatriotic business men made large profits, and perhaps it 
will be agreed that it was an excellent thing that the Post 
Office was free from this taint. The State also attempted to 
obtain good results at the Peace Conference. “ But perhaps Mr. 
Howard’s assertion is that the Post Office never recovered from 
the War.” I did not say so. But I am prepared to say, at the 
risk of misrepresentation, “has not fully recovered from the 
War,” if Mr. Hore-Belisha will agree to tho use of the word 
“fully.” Nor has any other concern of national importance. 
Do let us use with good humour a little of common sense! 
The War is past now, and Mr. Tore-Belisha is inclined to 
belittle the excellent work of the Post Office and its trained 
experts. Purposely I am not dealing with the actual fighting 
men. No doubt if war were to break out again he would 
quickly change his mind. It is difficult to believe that your 
correspondent was in a battle zone, or even that he has dis- 
cussed relative values with a Staff officer. He ought to realize 
the terrific waste in Post Office technical stores and their 
extreme value. Perhaps it may be of interest to mention here 
that the hot-wire microphone proposed by Captain Tucker was 
manufactured and mainly developed by one of the Post Office 
engineers. By means of this wonderful invention a battery 
could be located to within a few yards. H.M. the King, who 
is a stamp collector, and who has several times shown favour 
towards the Post Office, was vastly intrigued by this instru- 
ment, and lingered long at its side in the company of the 
Postmaster-General. If there is any motive in your corre- 
spondent’s attack it is that the Post Office should be run by a 
private company, like a cornchandler’s business, The mere 
suggestion horrifies one. It is as reasonable to suggest that the 
Spectator should be run by a popular evening newspaper. 
Common sense dictates that national institutions should be left 
untouched. The feolish comparisons which are raised to dis- 
credit the Post Office are, as I stressed in my first letter, not 
only useless, but even dangerous. If the Post Office is to be 
regarded as hopeless and unsatisfactory, to whom shall it 
belong? ‘To Sir —— or Lord ——? Heaven forbid! All history 
shows that the posts have always been near to the person of the 
Head of the State. In such a sense are communications magical. 
Hermes was a Royal servant. Biblical references to posts 
invariably centre round kings. The first riding post was 
organized by Cyrus in Persia. Rome owed the introduction 
of public couriers to the Emperor Augustus. Montezuma in 
Mexico and the Incas in Peru owned postal systems, The 
Incas carried out vast engineering works to expedite the posts, 
and this factor has made its mark in our own postal history, 
regardless of the next dividend day. Marco Polo found an 
Imperial postal system in China. The first European post 
was planned in the year 807 by the Emperor Charlemagne. 
Even the famous system of the Count of Thurn and Taxis was 
organized on behalf of the Emperor Charles V. The first 
regular riding post in England was formed by Edward IV. 
The posts were attached to the person of the Sovereign until 
Ifenry VIII. made the office of “ Master of the Posts.” Thus 
Sir Brian Tuke became the first Postmaster-General in all 
but name. The statute of 9 Anne c. 10 may be said to be 
the basis of all subsequent legislation with regard to the Post 
Office. The information I have supplied, together with the 
provisions of the Act quoted, clearly shows that if the present 
relation of the Post Office to the State is to be disturbed, then 
the Post Office is the personal property of His Majesty. In 
that case I feel sure that the King would continue to entrust 
his affairs to the capable hands of his well tried and loyal 
servants. So much for the constitutional acepect. I have 
already suggested that the Spectator is regarded as a national 
institution. I am informed, credibly informed, that many Post 
Office men read your journal. What must have been their 
feelings when they read the article under discussion? Criti- 
cism is an excellent thing, but ill-informed abuse is quite 
another matter, and, I fully believe, only creeps into the 
Spectator hy means of a rare mistake. 
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“Supreme and unchallenged in its ineptitude, insult to 
the public,” “‘ taunt to common sense,” and “ whole organiza- 
tion is not worth much more than the cost of an insulated 
wiro or a postman’s bag.” These are surely bitter phrases, 
and perhaps mere recapitulation will do more than a ton of 
argument to destroy the venom in the attack. Finally, your 
correspondent writes: “The Post Office was pre-eminently 
a department about which one feels.” Perhaps if he will deign 
to think about the Post Oflice we may have legitimate criticism 
which the reader may either confirm or reject.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cc. D. Howarp. 

182 Minard Road, Catford, London, S.E. 6. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep, 


Spectator.] 





SLAVERY IN HONG-KONG. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The record of the Spectator towards slave-ow ning 
wherever it exists has been so fearless that I venture to ask 
for space to call attention to the situation in British 
Hong-Kong. It had been hoped that a long and possibly 
embittered struggle would have been avoided, but it is now 
clear that abolition will only come as the result of organized 
public exposure and pressure, possibly with an appeal to the 
League of Nations. I do not think anyone now denies that 
Commander and Mra. Haslewood have proved their case— 
namely, that girls, and sometimes boys, are bought, sold, and 
resold—that the girls are sold into domestic bondage at a 
tender age, and that in the process of time the more attractive 
ones are again sold for a profit for quite another purpose. 
Our Colonial officials, both in Downing Street and Hong-Kong, 
say in effect that the admitted transfer of young people for a 
cash payment is not slavery, because slavery is illegal in 
British possessions. Tho official word covering this transaction 
is “adoption” or “ presentation.” It is surely a prostitution 
of those benevolent words to apply them to the villainous 
transactions of slave trading, whereby thousands of children 
of tender years have been sold into bondage and, as Dr. Yeung 
has publicly stated, have become the most fruitful source from 
which the houses of ill-fame have been filled. 

To set free these 10,000 to 50,000 little “‘ adopled” slaves, 
purchased for about 20 dollars apiece, and to abolish the 
system, is no light task when the whole force of official 
machinery is working in opposition, Happily, the growing 
abolitionist forces in this country will not be working alone, 
for an abolitionist society has sprung into existence in Ifong- 
Kong, composed not only of leading Chinese, but a number 
of British merchants who appear to be more fully alive to the 
evil effects of this “ adopted” slave system than local officials. 
Tho urgent need of the moment is public pressure to secure 
an impartial inquiry, and to that end it is hoped that organized 
bodies will direct all their energies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Glen, Crawley. Joun H. Harris. 





THREE HUNDREDTH REMEMBRANCE LEAGUE. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specraror.’’) 

In reference to the letter from Field-Marshal Earl Taig, 
which was published on November 10th by the leading British 
newspapers, I have pleasure to give further information con- 
cerning the 300th Remembrance Scheme which he outlined. 
H.R.W. the Prince of Wales has signified his approval by 
becoming the patron, and it is hoped that, largely through t! 
medium of the Press, most business houses will incorporate the 
seal of the 300th Remembrance League on letter headings, & 
The right to use this seal will be granted only to those who 
subscribe as a minimum one three hundredth part of their 
income to Earl Haig’s Fund to alleviate distress amongst ex- 
Service men of all ranke. 

As the King’s Seal signifies that a business house employs a 
minimum of 5 per cent. disabled men on its staff, so the Prin 
Seal denotes that the user “ remembers ” the fact that his busi- 
ness was saved by millions who gave years of perilous service, 
which necessitated in many cases a loss of position in civil life 
which has not been regained. l 


Sir, 


Tle Prince’s Seal indicates that 
the user is paying his quota, and it is, in itself, an appeal to 
others with whom the firm corresponds to follow a good 
example. ‘The originator of the scheme—Mr. Arthur Berkeley, 
M.I.E.E.—grasped the necessity of securing a permanent annual 
income for Earl Haig’s Fund, and in order to arrive at what 
could be considered a reasonable quota from each subseriber 
he based his calculations upon each giving the equivalent of 
“one day’s service.” If Sundays and holidays are deducted 
from the 36 days in the year, 300 working days remain, and tho 
quota becomes one three hundredth part of the subscriber's 
annual income, e.g., a firm which makes an annual profit ef 
£3,000 gives an annual donation of £10. A specimen of the 
Seal of the 300th Remembrance League is enclosed and applica- 
tions for membership or inquiries should be addressed to Capt. 
W. G. Willcox, Earl Haig’s Appeal, 1 Regent Street, London, 
S.W. 1.—I an, Sir, &c., W. G. Wuucox, Capt. 
(Organizing Secretary, Appeal and Publicity Braz 
1 Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 





UNEMPLOYED EX-SERVICE MEN: A SUGGESTION TO- 
FARMERS AND LANDOWNERS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—During the War many people “ adopted ” a lonely sol er 


with whom they Kept in touch, a kindly act which was gready 
appreciated. Thinking of this, it occurred to me that seme- 


thing on these lines might be done to relieve, to some extent, 
the appalling state of affairs with regard to the unemployed, 


There is plenty of scope for 


well-educated, ex-Service men. 
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brains in modern farming, and I propose to start the move- 
ment by taking one man for a year to be trained as a farmer, 
particularly as to the breeding of pedigree stock and poultry. 
Ife will during this period receive free board-residence and, 
in fact, be treated in every respect as one of the premium 
pupils. Now, there must be thousands of farmers and stock- 
breeders in this country who could adopt a similar course, and 
I feel sure it is only necessary to suggest it for them to do so. 
There are very many men whose careers were interrupted 
by the “call to arms” who have now tho greatest difficulty 
not only in obtaining employment, but also in finding some- 
thing which has future prospects. This training assures the 
double purpose, and in any case gets them over the coming 
year, which promises to be a particularly bad one. Probably 
some farmers may think that they have already done enough. 
This may or may not be. Personally, I do not think it is 
possible for anyone to do too much, and I am sure if any 
farmer has seen, as I have, the devastated areas of Northern 
France and Belgium, he will realize what our country and 
farms would have been like but for the courage and devotion 
of our soldiers and sailors, and will readily respond to my 
appeal to extend their generosity of providing for a year for 
man who has helped to preserve our countryside from 
such a f I am sending a copy of this letter to the British 
Legion, 26 Eecleston Square, London, 8.W.1, asking them to 
he good enough to receive offers and also applications and to 
Ii. Bostock Smita. 


just one 


deal with 


* Heasclands,”’ 


same.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Haywards Hleatd, Sussex. 
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{To TH Epiror oF THE ‘“ SpecTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—One hears so much of robberies on Continental trains | 
(not unknown on our own railways) that perhaps you will | 
permit me to relate my own experience last November. I left | 
Paris by the 11.40 a.m. train Wagon Lit Express, arriving at | 
Genoa at 9.80 a.m. next morning, The train went on at once | 


One of the ladies of my party found she had left 
She wrote to 


to Pisa. 
her gold watch wnd chain in her Wagon Lit. 
the headquarters of the company at Paris, and in due course 
the reply came that the watch and chain had been found. I 


think this is “one up” for the Continental train.—I am, 
Sir, &e 
Alassio. W. Gorvon, Colonel. 


THE SPEED OF PIGEONS. 

[To THE Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In an “Bird Life from the Train,’’ in the 
Spectator of September 3rd, the following passage occurs :— 
“Both wood-pigeons and carriers fly fast and straight, but 
that even the latter when specially trained 
average at most forty miles (per hour); the train always leaves 
them behind.” South African carriers can, however, do better 
than that, as the subjoined records of speed of over forty miles 
per hour, given me by a Kimberley friend, will show, and 
certainly no South African train ever leaves them behind. The 
velocities are reckoned upon a straight line course from libera- 
tion point to loft, and from the time of liberation until the 
pigeon actually enters its loft and its arrival is registered by 
the owner in a proper timing clock. There is no certainty 
that the birds fly exactly along the straight line; there is 
up hill and down dale, and from Capetown there are three or 
more high mountain ranges to surmount, or they may deviate 
to the right or left. Also, the birds usually take some minutes 
after liberation before they make off for home, and sometimes 
settle on a neighbour’s roof before entering the loft, so it 
may safely be said in all cases the actual average velocity 
is higher tham the results show.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. I’. Towssenn, 
Southfield Road, Plumstead, Cape Province, South Africa. 
14th. 


i | 
article, 


records prove 


November 
Kimberley Homing Society. 
Races 1921 Season. 
Distance from Velocity of winner 


Race Point. Kimberley in 


in miles, miles per hour, 
Maquassi vs oe on 12 ee 43.77 
Potchefstroom oe 194 ee 48.61 
Krugersdorp .. ee es 254 ee 44.62 
Three Sisters .. a as 237 = 40.10 
Nylstroom ie en oe 352 as 42.85 
Prince Albert Road .. ee 346 — 45.85 
Pietersburg .. oe ee 432 o< 46.73 
Capetown oe “s oe 512 a 45.57 
In 1917. 

Mochudi me a as 327 - 59.85 
Francistown .. oe oe 533 42.00 
East London Homing Society. 

Rustenburg (Transvaal) to 





East London (Cape) ee 510 ee 49.05 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held 
to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the 
mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters 
to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, oF 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY. 
oe 
TO FELICE. 
NoruinG in love, not given, can be taken, 
Or, taken, is still less than nothing made ; 
And so much is love’s credit therein shaken, 
That offers false are by false offers paid. 
Submission forced doth straight a tyrant breed, 
And tyrants in their veriest courtesies 
Are guilty of assault; so idle greed 
Becomes the sum and all of lovers’ pleas. 
If love is greed, what dire an appetite 
Drew earth from fire chaotic, trees from earth, 
From trees the woodnymph, and ordained that light 
With flesh composed gave our first parents birth ? 
Desire then is but froth of mortal sense, 
And love a prettier name for violence. 
Roy Mertprom. 


RUSTIC SUNDAY. 

By the roadside 

The flowering plum-trees 

Are like village-girls 

Going to church on Sunday : 
And the flowering blackthorn-trees 
Are like white-headed pensioners, 
In twos and threes, 

With old black coats 

And crooked bodies. 

But you, in stiff white muslin, 
Are lovelier even 

Than a flowering apple-tree. 

You are the curved 

New blossom 

Of a dog-rose, 

Dewy-sweet, 

On a Sunday morning. 


Creer Hann, 


THE THEATRE. 


STOOPS TO CONQUER” 
COURT THEATRE. 
THERE are not many comedies more than one-hundred-and-fifty 
vears old which the theatrical manager may fall back on to 
fill the bill and attract an audience whom the work of the most 
brilliant dramatist of the day has failed to please. A comparison 
of Oliver Goldsmith’s comedy with Mr. Shaw’s Heartbreak House 
will soon show where the dead lion has the advantage over the 
living one. It is simply this, that he is full of honey, whereas 
the living lion does nothing but bark and bite. 
In many books of reference Goldsmith is genially described 


“ SHE AT THE 


as being “extremely foolish in most of his actions.” It is 
curious that men of letters (I presume men of letters concoct 
these works) should succumb to such schoolboyish generaliza- 
tions. The writing of She Stoops to Conquer was, I suppose, 
not an action but a sort of day-dream that somehow got trans- 
ferred to paper; but day-dreams don’t get transferred to paper, 
and the amount of solid invention and constructive power 
that go to make this comedy as effective to-day as when it was 
first written far exceeds what the ordinary man puts into his 
“ actions ’—certainly far exceeded what the compiler of the 
sentence I have quoted put into his. 

Another gem about Oliver Goldsmith I have collected is: 
“ He was lacking in the ability to make money systematically.” 
Well, most of us know this lack, but ours is a systematic lack 
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of ability to make any money, whereas Goldsmith only lacked 
the ability to make it systematically. He could, for example, 
make a great fortune—not, of course, for himself, others took 
care of that, but while they only changed the direction of the 
money he made during their own brief and inestimable lifetime, 
he went on making money for other people after he was dead— 
he is still doing it now. No wonder our friend the encyclopaedist 
describes him as “‘ extremely foolish ” ! 

As a comedy She Stoops to Conquer has not the epigrammatic 
brilliance of Sheridan’s work, but it is far more engaging and 
better humoured. Goldsmith was too genial and sympathetic 
a character ever to have done the smart men and women of 
town as Sheridan did them, but in his portrait of the country 
squire’s household there is a charm that is entirely lacking in 
the other man’s work. Even the idiotic Tony Lumpkin is 
not devoid of it, and there is not a single detestable character 
in the play. Mrs. Hardcastle, for example, at the hands of 
most dramatists would have become hateful, but in the light 
of Goldsmith’s sunny tolerance she is pathetically amusing. 
Nor is this achieved at the expense of reality. The people in 
She Stoops to Conquer are at least as true to life as those in 
The School for Scandal, but none of them has a spark of genuine 
malice. It is much more difficult to create people who are 
both pleasant and real than to create people who are malicious 
and real, but this Goldsmith triumphantly achieves. 

Mr. Fagan’s production is, on the whole, good; it has the 
advantage of an excellent Hardcastle in Mr. H. O. Nicholson 
and an equally admirable Mrs. Hardcastle in Miss Margaret 
Yarde. These two could hardly have been bettered. Mr. 
Alfred Clark is obviously so much older than Tony Lumpkin 
ought to be that it was audacious to cast him for the part. The 
audacity was justified, for the play gains enormously from Mr. 
Clark’s own Goldsmithian temperament, an unattractive Tony 
would mar its golden serenity for us. Mr. Malleson repeated 
his amusing formulae under the name, on this occasion, of 
Diggory, and Mr. James Dale (Young Marlow) and Mr. George 
Hayes (Hastings) were adequate. Miss Ena Grossmith’s Miss 
Hardcastle was a most promising performance; she ought to 
make a mark in comedy. Altogether this production of She 


Stoops to Conquer should not be missed. 
W. J. TURNER. 





TERENCE AT WESTMINSTER. 

A Greek comedy written in Latin by a Carthaginian in the 
Second Century B.C. and acted in the Twentieth Century A.D. 
by English actors speaking Latin with an English pronunciation, 
might be expected to be more interesting as a curiosity than 
amusing as an entertainment. But it is not so. The Famulus, 
at Westminster, was an admirable entertainment. Indeed, the 
Westminster play always is; at Westminster Terence always 
“ goes down” (which is more than he can claim to have done at 
Rome). The acting is simple, but it is fresh and it gives life to 
what mere reading cannot revivify. That is really the out- 
standing merit of the Westminster performances ; they make us 
think of the plays as plays and not asliterature. We have all been 
brought up to admire Terence for his style and to quote his own 
boast in hac est pura oratio, but Westminster shows us what 
that wonderful style is for, and how it makes the dialogue ripple 
along as smoothly as poetry and as naturally as natural speech. 
Of course, neither Terentian style nor Westminster acting can 
mend the plots—the intolerable plots of the Athenian New 
Comedy—but the Westminster cycle selects among them skil- 
fully, and this play at any rate, after a little doctoring, acts 
admirably, and vastly better than it reads. 

And even if the play itself were not amusing there would stil] 
be the * Epilogue,” with its topical allusions and its incredibly 
ingenious Latin puns. It is not Terentian, but it is perfectly 
relevant to a Latin Comedy, for it,seems to derive on the one 
side from old Roman Satura and on the other from Aristo- 
phanes. In any case, it is exceedingly entertaining. This 
year, if you listen carefully to the excellent Latin Elegiacs, 
you will hear unmistakable allusions to The Beggar's Opera, 
to Silesia and Angora, to betting cheques, teapots and the 
voyage of the ‘ Quest,’ and you will Jearn that owing to a 
strike of the fossores the railways have suffered not long since 
from a shortage of carbo. Terence would not have liked this 
kind of thing, but by this time in the evening Terence has 
ceased to count. 

The Epilogue rightly avoids gloomy themes, and it was only 
in the Prologue that there was a reference to Westminster’s 








coming loss. It is hard to believe that this is Mr. Raynor’s last 
play, and that he will not be sitting next year beside his little 
bell at the extreme end of the Masters’ “ Pit.’ The West. 
minster play, as it now is, owes more to him than to any other 
single man of this or any generation. He has been its actor and 
auctor now for thirty-five years, and one wonders what would 
have happened if he had not been available to preside over its 
rebirth after the War. But, as things are, friends of the school 
can reflect that if Mr. Raynor himself has thought the time 
come to take a rest, nothing can remove the tradition he hag 
founded or undo what he has done. The man goes, the work 
remains; it is an old story—but old stories are sometimes sad, 





R, 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING, 
Lonpon Paviwion.—Fun of the Fayre .. e+ 8.15—2.30 
{An amusing revue.] 
Comepy.—The Faithful Heart .. ‘ e+ 8.30—2,30 
{An attractive little play which contrives to be agreeably 
sentimental without being “ soppy.”’j 
Litrite.—London’s Grand Guignal wn es 8.15—2.30 


{An antidote to the charm of the play above.) 


PiaynHovuse.—The Sign on the Door .. ee 8.30—2.30 
[A fairly efficient melodrama.] 








BOOKS. 


——<—>—— 
PILLARS OF THE STATE.* 

Mr. StpepoTHaM has written a very readable, nay, a very 
entertaining book. But he has not added much to the under- 
standing of the characters of the men on the political stage 
with whom he deals. In other words, his forte is not mental 
and moral diagnosis. He is no modern Saint-Simon—not even 
a Clarendon. What he is far happier at than character-drawing 
is political generalization. When he discusses policy, or the 
tendency and general sweep of events within parties, or deals 
with new developments in our Constitutional system, he is 
excellent. 

What, no doubt, has made Mr. Sidebotham’s portraiture 
ineffective is his natural and kindly unwillingness to take the 
gloves off—to speak absolutely without fear or favour of the 
men with whom he is dealing. That he should use this reticence 
is, of course, no discredit to him. We can well understand his 
refusal to dwell upon the past and his determination, instead, 
not only to ignore it, but to forget it. 

The effect of leaving out all the unpleasant things in a 
man’s actions is to give the sort of picture that a court painter 
ordinarily produces. He fails entirely to give the extreme 
characteristic impression of the man written about. Take the 
case of Lord Reading. Mr. Sidebotham’s portrait of him is 
reduced to the kind of wax figure that one sees in a hairdresser’s 
window. For good or ill, the essential fact in Lord Reading's 
career was the part he played in the Marconi business. Whether 
he, the chief Law Officer of the Crown, and therefore of the 
Government, was right or wrong in advising the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that he could, without blame, not only speculate 
in the shares of the American Marconi Company but conceal 
the fact from the House of Commons may obviously be a 
subject of debate, and no one can possibly object to Mr. 
Sidebotham’s taking the favourable view, i.e., that which was 
taken at the time by Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey of Fallodon 
and their colleagues. But to leave the whole incident out as 
if it did not matter, had no particular influence on Lord 
Reading’s career, and gave no indication of his character, 
either as a politician or as a man, is surely absurd. 

It is quite clear that Mr. Sidebotham is a great admirer of 
and believer in Lord Reading, and therefore his apologia would 
have been most valuable. As it is, Lord Reading passes through 
his pages the mere shadow of a name, and a name rendered 
mawkish and even ridiculous by such unsupported panegyric 
as the following :— 


“He was always a genuine and sincere Liberal, and his best 
speeches were those made on some simple, general principle of 
politics, not those in which he was speaking from a party brief. 
But though he was a comparative failure on the political plat- 
form, in private conference his faculty for plucking the heart 
out of a subject, his suavity, and his unruffled coolness made him 
invaluable. It was to these gifts that his missions to America 
owed their great success. No one did more for Anglo-American 
friendship in the War, and no one has developed more effectively 


© Pillars of the State. By Herbert Sidebotham. London: Nisbet. [12s. 6d.) 
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the old theme of the common law which they share as a bond 
of union between the two countries. The Bible and Blackstone 
_—on this rock shall — build who work for enduring projects 
of friendship between England and America. This vision in 
finance, and diplomatic skill in adjusting the details of financial 
and commercial co-operation, take us far from the ordinary 
ideas of the lawyer. The next step in Lord Reading's career, 
the Viceroyalty of India, takes us farther away still. But the 
conception of law as a science which dries up the marrow and 
of its practice as the fashioning of thorny verbal bouquets is, 
after all, mere vulgar prejudice. There is a type of lawyer for 
whom law is a science, and its practice like a musty monastic 
penance. But there is another type to whom it is an instru- 
ment of political liberty, as it was to Coke and the great common 
lawyers of Stuart days, a mould into which our glowing aspira- 
tions are run to cool and harden. To this second type Lord 
Reading belongs, and his distinction is a refutation of the 
common fallacy that a man cannot have both a legal and a 
practical constructive mind. It is odd that though ingland, 
which owes so much of its liberties to lawyers, should be in 
danger of forgetting the debt, India should have fallen in love 
with the prospect of a lawyer-Viceroy. Doubtless with the vast 
majority of the Indians who have hailed his appointment the 
justice that is in his title is his chief attraction, for the man 
himself and his qualities are unknown to them. But some there 
are who know the great part that the common law has played 
in English history in curbing the tyranny of the Executive, and 
Lord Reading, as several of his speeches have shown, goes out 
to India with a passionate faith in law as the great weapon 
of constitutional progress. It is a great experiment, this 
mission of Lord Reading’s to the East, and none the less romantic 
because its ideals are clothed in the quiet, sober garments of 
the law. If it succeeds—and the omens are favourable—we 
may break down part of that barrier which separates the law 
and the Executive, and a new class of administrators may arise 
whose experience has been gained in the hard school of the 
law. The convention which prescribes a judicial cloister as the 
sanctified close of a life of legal success appeals to some minds, 
but not to all, and Lord Reading has done much to break it 
down.” 

With all due deference to Mr. Sidebotham, this is the purest 

flapdoodle. 

A similar difficulty arises in regard to the character of Mr. 
Lloyd George, though here we admit that the omission of any 
reference to the Marconi scandal can be more casily justified. 
Mr. Lloyd George is by universal admission a man of the scatter- 
brain order, a man who realized he had not Lord Reading’s know- 
ledge of business and of the Stock Exchange, and of what was 
legitimate or illegitimate in the matter of dealing with stocks and 
shares and all the intricacies of parent and daughter companies. 
Again, he was no deep student of the Constitution and its laws 
and customs—though he had proclaimed, when he attacked 
Mr. Chamberlain, the principle that a Minister in financial 
matters must be like Caesar’s wife and not be content with a 
good conscience. He was obviously a man who was utterly 
careless in regard to private business, and moreover just the 
kind of man who, if he was told by an expert like Sir Rufus 
Isaacs that there was no harm in a tempting course of action, 
would be sure to go baldheaded for it. He would never dream 
of saying: ‘‘ Expert or no expert, this does ndt sound to me a 
right thing for a Minister to do.” 

Apart from this, however, the picture of Mr. Lloyd George 
is not a good one. Mr. Sidebotham is quite right to eulogize 
Mr. Lloyd George’s driving power as a War Prime Minister. 

A < £1 

He could hardly over-praise Mr. Lloyd George’s keenness and 
willingness to sacrifice anything and everything to the winning 
of the War and the salvation of the country. He most absurdly 
exaggerates the actual effects of Mr. Lloyd George’s raging, 
tearing system of war administration. Mr. Lloyd George was, 
no doubt, a great speeder-up. He could “rush around,” as the 
Americans say, and “ boost,” hurry and cajole till everybody 
“got a hustle on”; but when he came to matters of high 
policy, he was very apt to funk his fences. Take, for example, 
his dealing with the problem of Irish Conscription. There, it is 
not too much to say, his instinct for national preservation gave 
hima true lead. He began by insisting on an equality of sacrifice 
throughout the United Kingdom. Yet he had not the courage 
“ to follow the gleam” in this case, and we are now reaping the 
consequences. If he had replied to Irish threats as Lincoln 
replied (also to Irish threats) in the crisis of the Civil 
War, “‘ Enforce the draft!” Ireland would be a happy country 
and not what she is to-day—the scandal of the world. 

Before we leave Mr. Sidebotham’s book we must say a word 
as to his extraordinarily brilliant and suggestive—hateful, but 
necessary, word—introductory chapter on the Press Gallery, 
Though streaked with irony, it is, in the main, wonderfully 
sympathetic and also wonderfully sagacious. On the whole, 
he gives the House of Commons in general, and this House of 








Commons in particular, a very good character, and we believe 
him to be right :— 


“To sit above the Speaker’s Chair for eighteen months and 
to overlook the wonderful game below, to see so many men 
working for justice as they conceive it, to feel one’s sympathies 
borne now this way now that on the strong currents o argu- 
ment, and to realize how much more goes to the making of politics 
than mere intellectual ability, or even moral conviction—there 
is no such cure for the despair that so easily overcomes the student 
of politics groping amongst ideas in the solitude of his room, or 
for the flippancy towards the workers in politics which is so 
common amongst clever theorists who take care to avoid the 
dust and heat of the workroom. On the other hand, to sit 
and watch for twenty years as some have done would be to 
become a dungeon of Parliamentary learning, and to acquire 
such an awe before the workings of this greatest of political 
institutions that criticism would become almost an irreverence. 
And that must be the writer's excuse for writing on Parliamentary 
figures from the fullness of new acquaintance before the freshness 
of impressions becomes blurred and the freedom of an observer 
becomes mortgaged to respect. He has several times been 
asked by old gallerymen what is the dominant impression that 
he gets of the House coming fresh to it, or what is the scene that 
lingers most in his memory, or what is the best speech that ho 
has heard. The dominant impression is one of the amazing 
sincerity, if not of politics, at any rate of the average Members 
of the House of Commons.” 





INDIA OLD AND NEW.* 

In reading Sir Valentine Chirol’s book we felt as though a judge 
were summing up against the evidence. Sir Valentine Chirol 
is so capable an expositor of facts that he would not, in ordinary 
circumstances, convey such an impression, There must be 
some reason. The reason, we suppose, is that he regards the 
new administrative system in India as inevitable, and he con- 
ceives that as a good patriot he is compelled to make the best 
of the situation, even in expository argument. From his point 
of view he is undoubtedly right. But, after all, were Mr. 
Montagu’s reforms inevitable? We have never been able to 
understand this so-called inevitability. What happened was 
that Mr. Montagu made promises, and ever afterwards the pro- 
mises were referred to as the pledge of the British Government. 
But why were the promises made ? 

The installation of democratic machinery in India was the 
result of several assumptions. It was assumed that Moslems 
and Hindus would peacefully co-operate. It was assumed that 
India was ripe for democratic methods, although the number 
of Indians who have sufficiently absorbed Western ideas and 
are sufficiently educated is but a drop in the ocean. And it 
was assumed that caste, which is a negation of the whole demo- 
cratic principle, would somehow not be an obstacle. It is true that 
cultivated Moslems and Hindus are quite capable of working 
together in harmony. No doubt Gandhi and the Brothers Ali 
have worked together most harmoniously, though the harmony 
which they have produced for India as a whole is conspicuously 
absent. Lower down in the scale Moslems and Hindus are 
ready to fly at one another's throats on the least provocation. 
There has been a terrible illustration of this during the Moplah 
rising. The Moplahs forced the Hindus to accept the Prophet 
at the point of the dagger. The graves were ready digged for 
the Hindus if they did not comply. Attempts at reconciling 
the masses of Moslems and Hindus are a very old story. The 
great Akbar tried, but he failed. It was precisely because 
reconciliation was seen to be impossible among the members 
of rival creeds when left to their own devices that Britain in 
her wisdom imposed upon India a Pax Britannica. That, 
though not an ideal method of governing India, and one which 
was never regarded as final and unchangeable, was much the 
best and most humane treatment for India ; and we cannot see 
that the conditions have yet changed anything like enough to 
justify the abandonment of it. Sir Valentine Chirol himself 
writes sadly of the temper in which Moslems and Hindus regard 
one another :— 


“Frequent outbreaks continue to reveal from time to time 
the ignes cineri suppositos doloso. They mostly follow the 
same course. Khilaufat agitators terrorise the law-abiding 
population, extorting subscriptions for Khilafat funds, com- 
pelling shopkeepers to close their shops for Khilafat demon- 
strations, and so forth, until they are driven to appeal to the 
authorities for protection. Then an attempt is made to arrest 
some of the ringleaders or to disarm the Khilafat ‘ volunteers,’ 
who, when they have no more modern weapons, know how to 
use their lathis or heavy iron-tipped staves with often deadly 
effect. Rioting starts on a large scale to the cry of ‘* Religion! 
Religion !’ the small local police force is helpless, and very soon 
the whole fury of the Mahomedan mob turns against the Hindus, 
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as at Malegaon, in the Bombay Presidency, where they set a 
Hindu temple on fire and threw into the flames the body of an 
unfortunate Hindu sub-inspector of police who had been vainly 
attempting to save a Hindu quarter from arson. Troops are 
hurried up from the nearest military station, and usually as 
soon as they appear order is restored with the employment of 
a minimum: amount of force. Numerous arrests are made, 
and a few of the local firebrands are ultimately prosecuted and 
convicted. But at ‘Non-co-operation’ headquarters the 
Khilafat propaganda goes on undisturbed, and all the appear- 
ances of Hindu-Mahomedan unity are ostentatiously kept up.” 
It is not as though Gandhi and his followers were grateful for the 
gift of a constitution. In Sir Valentine Chirol’s words, he 
“has banned it forthwith as a thing of Satan, the offspring of 
a Satanic government and of a Satanic civilization.” So that 
we are giving at frightful risks something which is not really 
wanted by the most powerful leader of Indian thought. 

Sir Valentine Chirol has written an admirable chapter, delight - 
ful to read, about “The enduring power of Hinduism.” But 
this endurance is religious, not political. No Hindu political 
system has endured. ‘The Hindu religion depends fundamentally 
for its organization wpon caste. Caste divides men merely 
by virtue of their birth into a descending scale of compartments. 
No man can pass from one compartment into another. At the 
bottom of the scale are the people so low in position and repute 
that they are regarded as untouchable. A high-caste Hindu who 
brushes against a member of that class must cleanse himself. 
Yet some people lightly ignore the fact that democracy, which 
postulates equality of opportunity, is irreconcilable with caste. 
If there were any signs that a serious attempt were being made 
to abolish caste we should begin to believe in democracy for 
India. Gandhi, it is true, who is not himself of high caste, 
has often denounced it. But Sir Valentine Chircl does not 
observe that it is disappearing. “The caste system,” he says, 
“though it may be slowly yielding in non-essentials to the 
exigencies of modern life, is still vigorous to-day in all its 
essential features, and cannot easily be extruded from their 
family life even by the Western-educated classes.” It is 
difficult to deal with people who hold that arrogance and 


exclusiveness are a necessary part of their religious faith. Nor 
is there any reason why we should interfere with them. To 
Eastern minds caste may be intellectually respectable. All 


that we, as Westerners, have a right to say is that it is neither 
respectable nor possible from a democratic point of view. 

Sir Valentine Chirol quotes Sir Thomas Munro to show that 
there is no need to despair of change among Indians themselves. 
We agree that if Munro was hopeful in 1824 there is no reason 
for ruling out hope a hundred years later. But hope is a thing 
of degrees; there is hope for the near future and hope for the 
distant future. Munro’s words, moving and highly creditable 
to him as they were, hardly seem to support Sir Valentine 
Chirol’s particular hopefulness, for Munro was most careful 
to point out that a new régime in India must depend upon the 
disappearance of superstition. We will quote his words :— 

“Wo should look upon India not as a temporary possession 
but as one to be maintained permanently until the natives 
shall in some future age have abandoned most of their super- 
stitions and prejudices and become sufliciently enlightened to 
frame a regular government for themselves and to conduct 
and preserve it. Whenever such a time shall arrive it will 
probably be best for both countries that the British control 
over India should be gradually withdrawn. That the desirable 
change contemplated may in some after age be effected in 
India there is no cause to despair. Such a change was at one 
time in Britain itself at least as hopeless as it is here.” 

Sir Valentine Chirol writes as though Munro and other great 
British leaders in India—Bentinck, Elphinstone, and the rest 
—would now be standing by the side of Mr. Montagu. Surely, 
Munro’s own words disprove that. Mr. Montagu did not wait 
for the disappearance of superstition but in a daring manifesto, 
remarkable for its viewiness and impetuosity, and more like an 
academic essay than an instrument of statesmanship, wrote 
of stirring up the peoples of India from their pathetic and 
placid contentment. It is not wise to stir up a tiger for no better 
reason than that as he lies there quietly sleeping it is pathetic 
to think of the ignorance, prejudice and wasted power 
concealed within his mighty frame. 

Sir Valentine Chirol gives a most interesting sketch of 
Gandhi's career. Gandhi went to South Africa during the 
Boer War as a loyal British subject and voluntarily organized 
a company of stretcher-bearers. He served similarly in the 
Natal rising in 1906. He behaved gallantly and was decorated 
for his services. His thoughts seem to have been directed into 


new channels by the spectacle of the Indian colony in South 





LS 
Africa. He made it his next object to help these people to 
secure rights and privileges. When Mr. Montagu’s reforms 
were announced he was at first in favour of them, but, haying 
turned against them later, he assailed them bitterly and insanely. 
It was a policy of madness to invite Indians to bring not only 
government but business to a standstill in India by non. 
co-operation with all officials and Europeans. Perhaps the 
most foolish item in his programme was his decree that no 
imported manufactured article should be bought, but that Indians 
should weave their own clothes upon their own handlooms— 
as though the power of steam, machinery, shipping, commercial 
organization, and suchlike, were not the very power which has 
been steadily raising the standard of comfort from one end of 
India to the other! 





BELIEF IN GOD.* 

Tuts is the first of three works on the Reconstruction of Belief 
with which the distinguished writer proposes to occupy what 
we may hope will be the long evening of a strenuous life. No 
English bishop is as generally or more deservedly respected; 
though his influence was, perhaps, greater ten years ago than 
now. Asa theologian he may seem to have a foot in more than 
one camp. He is a Malleus Modernistarum, yet he edited 
Iux Mundi; he stands for the elusive position of Anglo. 
Catholicism, yet he has been left behind by the stalwarts of 
that sect and is “* not capable,” he tells us, * of being a Roman 
Catholic ” ; he is a champion of orthodoxy, but the ruri-decanal 
mind distrusts him, because ideas as such are anathema to it; 
and he deals with ideas. 

The autobiographical touches in the preface throw light 
on this double personality :— 

“*T have ever been certain that I must be in the true sense a 
free thinker; and that either not to think freely about a dis- 
iurbing subject, or to accept ecclesiastical authority in place of 
the best judgment of my own reason, would be for me an 
impossible treason against the light.” 

Ewald convinced him that the received view of the Old Testa- 
ment was impossible; ‘‘ Father Clement” led him to Catholi- 
cism, or what he took for it: “I felt instinctively that this 
sort of sacramental religion was the religion for me.’ And, 
when “rigorous teachers seized his youth ’’—Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Bowen, T. H. Green—this predisposition remained, though it 
may be that 

“Even now their whispers pierce the gloom : 
What dost thou in this living tomb?” 

Certainly he is under no illusion as to the gravity of the outlook. 

“ As I view the world and the Church—especially the Church 
of England—at the present day, I cannot feel hopeful about 
the immediate prospect. The prophets and experience alike 
convince me that there can be no real social recovery except 
through a general return to God. And of such a return I seo 
no signs.” 

His admissions leave little to be desired in the way of candour: 
“the world in which we live can only be described as chaotic 
in the matter of religious belief.’ And he will have nothing 
to do with those who “ believe passionately in the Church and 
the Sacraments, but appear to have a very slender and meagre 
belief in God.” Fundamental questions, he insists, must be 
faced, not evaded; and, till they have been settled, the claim 
of authority is irrelevant. In philosophy he is an Idealist: 
“only for a perceiving, relating, remembering mind can a 
concrete object, or world of objects, exist’; and he lays stress 
on the argument from Beauty, particularly in inorganic Nature, 
where it “‘ has no connexion with utility or survival value” ; 
while in the sphere of morals, even more than in that of aesthetics, 
“‘ we are encompassed with the sense of what ought to be.’ The 
discussion is maintained on a high level; and much of it is of 
genuinely fine quality—e.g., the distinction between prejudice 
and prepossession; the recognition of the greatness of St. 
Irenaeus ; and, perhaps not least, the generous appreciation of 
Professor Kirsopp Lake. 

While the merits of the book are the writer's, its limitations 
are those of the school which he represents. And the more 
obvious certain criticisms appear, the more assured we may be 
that they have been considered by the Bishop ; that he is as well 
aware as his critics of the objections to which his conclusions 
are open; and that he has adopted them not because he regards 
them as being free from difficulties, but because it seems to him 
that the alternative position is exposed to more and greater. 
Nor, if those to whom the facts indicate another point of view 
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are alive to the weakness of the compromise by which he would 
end the “ancient quarrel” between poetry and _ philosophy, 
should it be supposed that they think their own solution 
either adequate or final. Their claim is more modest : it seems 
to them to offer a better prospect of a modus vivendi than any 
other which has been proposed. 

Renan compares a Liberal theologian to a bird whose wings 
have been clipped. It appears to be able to fly ; but, when it 
attempts to do so, the failure is manifest : the power of aviation 
js not proximate, but remote. Bishop Gore's Liberalism is of 
this type. We may, and indeed should, think freely, though 
his theory of “ provisional decision” is open to a construction 
which makes this freedom somewhat illusory ; but—we must 
arrive at certain prescribed conclusions. ‘These will be discussed 
in the later volumes of the series; but they rule out, it seems, 
not a few propositions advanced by so sound a divine as Dr. 
Glover, not to speak of Professor Lake and the Deans of St. 
Paul’s and Carlisle. And the moderation of the Bishop's lan- 
euage must not lull the unwary Modernist into a false sense of 
guage 7 
security. It is clear that the party of the Church Times has 
no intention of allowing these restrictions on thought to remain 
in the province of theory: “his words are smoother than oil ; 
yet be they very swords.” 

The issues centre in the question of Miracles, to which the 

1 

Bishop devotes three chapters. The intellect of Europe for the 
last seventy years “ has been occupied in substantially rewriting 
the Gospels.” The reason is that it 

“has been in rebeilion against the miraculous, and generally 
the supernatural, of which the ——— are confessedly full. 
This presupposition, which is strictly p iilosophiecal, not historical 
—that miraculous events cannot really have occurred—has 
made necessary that radical reconstruction of ‘the Jesus of 
history’ which presents Him in a form so unlike that which 
the Gospels present in so many ways.” 

The fatal flaw in this statement of the case lies in the word 
“cannot.” This is an echo of a defunct speculative system. 

t J 
That the history of miracle is a history of human credulity ; 
that the evidence for the particular miracles on which the 
Lishop insists is inconclusive ; and that in any alleged “‘ miracle ” 
the presumption is cither that the facts have been mis-stated, or 
} l 
that they are due to other than 


hat is now generally held. An examination of the scholastic 
* Miraculum 


“ supernatural ’’ causes—this 
is W 
definition of a miracle goes far to justify the view. 
est effectus cujus causa est omnibus occulta; seu occulta 
simpliciter, quia nempe omnes vires totius naiurae creatae 
is that But who 


41 
that a 


given by an eminent neo-Thomist. 
is ““omnibus occulta” ? or pronounce, 
iprehensive knowledge of Nature, that an effect 
of natural forces? Or, again: “ Miracula 
divinitus fiunt praeter ordinem communiter 
’ (Zigtiara, Summa Philosophica, vol. IT. 86, 
sturali, 94). The second of these condi- 
ive to the observer; the first—which refers to the 
; distinct from the ordinary action of the Deity— 
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rational order, or Cosmos, fitted to be the home of the rational 


the common distinction 
The world presents itself to us as a 
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creature 


man. 
f process which thought discerns in things is, it 
we find in them no arbitrary gap which know- 
ledge can never bridge. This is why the traditional notion of 
miracle, in the sense of a breach of continuity, is, in Hobbes’ 


The unity « 
seems, unbroken ; 


phrase, “ insignificant ’’—a meaningless phrase doing duty for 
thought ; and, because it is itself unthinkable, explaining nothing. 
ing recourse to it we do but impose upon ourselves and 
upon those whose inteilectual hunger is capable of being appeased 
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by words. 





ld by miracle in religion is based on an equivoca- 
word has meant different things at different times and 
rent levels of culture; and to the world of Chris- 
tian origins it did not mean what it means to ours. To this day 
exclaims “ Miracolo!” on very slight 
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provocation. he term is equivalent to unaccustomed and 
unexpected; the notions of law and causation are forcign to 
them—it is the Madonna, or the Patron Saint, or the Deity 
who has intervened. ‘“ All things are full of gods.” Miracle, 
2.¢., is in the air; and where everything is a miracle, nothing is 


& miracle, Such an atmosphere is contagious. Newman 
le of the Holy House of Loreto “ because 


and he had “no antecedent 
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difficulty.” Here is the gulf between two mentalities; it has, 
indeed, been argued that, far from being surprised at these 
wonders, we should “expect” them. For persons so minded, 
the supply will not fail to equal the demand. 

What is a condition of the acceptance of an alleged fact is 
not that it is not novel or wonderful—it may be both—but 
that it shall fall into place in the reasoned fabric of knowledge. 
A striking scientific instance of a newly observed phenomenon 
thus finding its place in, and, as it were, falling into line with, 
previously acquired knowledge, was the discovery of the planet 
Neptune in 1846. This discovery had been foreseen; it was 
made, tested, verified; and, because it was verified, it passed 
out of the province of hypothesis into that of fact. It is the 
want of verification that is the key to the breakdown of the 
popular conception of miracle. Cannot God do all things ? it 
is asked. Possibly ; but the question is not what God can do; 
it is what He has done, and does. And thoughtful people are 
increasingly slow to admit such marvels as fall under the head 
of Prodigies—i.e., which are isolated, unrelated to knowledge as 
a whole, disconnected, irrelevant, without bearing on life as we 
know it, and on the experienced order of things. Such prodigies, 


| it seems to them, are not in Nature; God does not act in this 


way. They fall back, then, on Hume’s famous argument. 
It is more probable that the evidence is at fault, or that the 
witnesses were mistaken or untrustworthy, than that the 
should have taken place. Preachers 
inveigh against scepticism. They would do well to inveigh also 
against credulity. Had men been more incredulous, more 
sceptical, from how many evils, both in Church and State, the 
Why should it not be so ? the Bishop asks, 
and, in general, to the 


reported ‘ miracle” 


world would be free ! 
with regard, e.g., to the vocation of Israel! ; 
lines on which (he believes) the Divine self-disclosure has pro- 
ceeded. This is the question which Newman asks of 'Transub- 
stantiation; and there is no end to such inquiries; they land 
us in a world where * Whirl is king, having driven out Zeus.” 
The decline of religion in the modern world is the result of more 
than one cause; but is not one, at least, of its causes the 
refusal of the Churches to take stock of their assets ? to with- 
draw damaged goods from the market ? to call in debased coin ? 
Not till this is done 
will the impression of insecurity be dissipated ; credit, religious 
as well as financial, is a delicate and sensitive thing. While 
it shouid be remembered that the miracles on which the Bishop 
most insists were intended, and have in the past been used with 
effect, to facilitate belief in the dogmatic facts on which they bear. 
How could God become man ? it was asked. By being born of 
How was the Risen Life of Christ possible ? Because 
In an age when such narra- 


a Virgin. 
of the marvel of the Empty Tomb. 
tives, so far from facilitating belief, have become difficulties 
to be overcome, the situation is changed. They retain their 
value; but it is a value for feeling and for religion, not for 
history or as fact. 


THE MINING CRISIS.* 
Mr. W. Livesey, who was for ten years chief clerk to the Miners’ 
Federation and who resigned last spring out of disgust at the 


ruinous strike, has written a most instructive little book on that 
unhappy business. He relates the true history of the dispute. 
He shows that it was deliberately instigated by the extremists 
for political purposes, and that the wages issue was a mere 
He points out that the Socialists, by using the trade 


pretext. 
instruments, have brought them to the 


unions as_ politica 
verge of bankruptcy and worked infinite harm to millions of 
workmen and their families. He urges trade unionists to take 
a keener interest in the affairs of their societies and to sce that 
their executives revert to the old and well tried paths, so that 
trade unions may once more flourish. He says plainly that 
“The [trade union] leaders are hidebound by the system of 
organization they have created. The vested interests built up, 
the suppesed need of maintaining at whatever cost to the move- 
ment and to the community a mere paper appearance of soli- 
darity, prevent any leader, so long as he remains in the move- 
ment, publicly criticizing the conduct ¢f any other leader in his 
public work. Certainly no leader can make efiective suggest 
for reform which would have the effect of reducing either 


numbers or the powers of the present trade union officials.” 


LOiUS 


the 


The rank and file, he implies, must act for themselves. 


The narrative of the miners’ strike begins with the declar- 
ations of Mr. Smillie and Mr. Hedges in June, 1920, that the 
; History and Meaning to all Workers. By W. Livesey. 
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removal of Government cqntrol must be avoided at all costs. 
“We are going to create a first-class economic crisis,” said 
Mr. Hodges, “ which will reduce the nation to chaos.” There- 
fore he and his allies demanded simultaneously a reduction in 
the price of household coal and an increase in miners’ wages, 
which had already been raised still higher than before in the 
preceding April. The demand for a reduction of the price was 
afterwards waived ; the demand for higher wages was pressed 
to a strike in October, 1920, which was arbitrarily ended by the 
executive after three weeks. It was then agreed that the 
Federation and the coalowners should prepare a scheme fer the 
regulation of wages by March 31st last. The miners’ leaders 
had five months in which to do this, but they were obviously 
determined not to make any wages agreement. At a con- 
ference in January Mr. Hodges said that they would never 
“go back to the old wage system” and that they “ might 
have to come to the arbitrament of a struggle with the owners 
and the Government in attempting to set up” a National 
Wages Board with a “ national profits pool ’—which, according 
to the author, was then definitely proposed for the first time. 
Mr. Smillie resigned the presidency in February last and was 
suceceded by Mr. Herbert Smith :— 


“Tt had been hoped, indeed it was generally expected, that 

the retirement of Mr. Smillie and the return of Mr. Smith to the 
acting presidency of the Federation, in view of his known strong 
opinions as to the inevitable outcome of the crisis, would have 
led to such a chango of oer There was a change, but not of 
the kind expected. The old autocracy or leadership by those 
appointed to lead was abandoned, and * democracy,’ but not real 
democracy in the sense that the men themselves took control, 
took its place. What really happened was that the leaders 
abandoned all authority and carried out the will of the compara- 
tively few men who had obtained control. The attitude taken 
by Mr. Smith was that, being the head of a democratic body, 
he must, as also must the Yorkshire miners, bow to the will of 
the majority. In other words, as a prominent member of the 
executive humorously expressed it, * Here we are left nursing 
the baby fathered by Smillie and Hodges, and we must either 
rear it, or smother it, or kill ourselves,’ and not until the very 
last, when he and the other members of the executive had 
worked themselves into such a state of frenzy and desperation as 
enabled the spirit of leadership to be reborn in them, was there 
any change.” 
The executive were sharply divided as to the wisdom of declaring 
a strike for a “ national profits pool,’ but on March 18th they 
contrived to agree that the districts should be asked whether 
they really wanted to strike on such an issue at such a time. 
The district councils declared for a fight, without having time 
to consult the miners, and the executive on March 24th then 
announced that there should be no further negotiations. 


“Never in the history of the Labour Movement have such 
huge interests been left in the hands of a body, which as a result 
of internal dissensions, had been reduced to absolute impotence. 
These internal dissensions, brought about by fundamental 
differences in conception of the proper duties and sphere of action 
of the Federation, coupled with the absence of anything like real 
leadership, had paralysed tho Committee, and rendered it 
impossible for them, on the one hand, to make any effort to 
bring about a settlement, or, on the other hand, to carry on and 
extend the struggle in the only way in which success, even 
nominal success, could be obtained, ¢.¢., to bring about revolution 
in the country. Nor is this all. It is perfectly true to say that 
certain of the members of the executive, and other leaders out- 
side that body, had long foreseen the necessity of a fight to the 
finish with the ‘ Extremists’ and, indeed, all the Socialists in 
their ranks for the control of the organization. The impending 
crisis was looked upon as the logical outcome of the Socialist 
propaganda preached in and out of season by those who had for 
the time being secured control of the branches or lodges and the 
district organizations to such an extent as to make ordinary 
trade union leadership impossible. Though it is a lasting 
disgrace to them, the most prominent of the latter section of 
leaders were determined not to make any move towards peace, 
and they adopted the attitude that those whose policy and ideals 
were about to bring about the crisis must be the first to move for 
peace. They would not ‘ help them out this time.’ ” 


Mr. Livesey recalls the tragi-comic events of April. On the llth 
the executive passed a special vote of confidence in Mr. Hodges. 
On the 12th they resolved that no concessions in regard to 
wages, without the “ profits pool,” would suffice. On the 14th 
Mr. Hodges told a number of members of the House of Commons 
“that the miners were prepared to discuss wages without the 
controversial issue of the pool.” On the 15th his colleagues 
“ refused to obey his command, ‘ Right about turn,’” and yet 
at the same time declined to accept his resignation. On the 
same day the railwaymen and transport workers refused to 
come out on strike in sympathy, and thus made the defeat of 
the miners inevitable. Mr. Livesey comments on the absurdity 
of the conference of April 22nd, which expressed complete 


‘ 





approval of the conduct of Mr. Hodges and of the executive 
who “ had recommended diametrically opposite courses.” ‘The 
Government on April 28th made a final offer of £10,000,000 in 
aid of wages, but two whole months went by before the miners’ 
leaders could summon up the moral courage to accept it. 

_ A perusal of this little book does not encourage the belief that 
“ Labour is fit to govern,” for no great industrial dispute wag 
ever begun more recklessly than the coal strike or continued 
with such utter disregard for the consequences to the trade 
unionists concerned or to the nation. Mr. Livesey says :— 

_ “Of the present financial position of the affiliated organiza. 
tions it is unnecessary to speak, except to say that accumulated 
funds have been spent, property and effects mortgaged, and huge 
debts piled up, so that it will take years of effort by increased 
or even doubled contributions from the members to restore the 
unions to a position of anything like financial stability. But 
even this is not the worst. As a result of its political activities 
and aspirations during the past nine or ten years the Federation 
has seen its power diminished and its moral influence destroyed, 
Every gloomy foreboding of Mr. Smillie’s as to the disasters that 
would inevitably follow an unsuccessful strike in the autumn 
of last year have been more than fulfilled. The mismanagement 
of its affairs during recent years has not only brought the 
Federation and its members to their present position, but there 
are few Labour leaders who do not hold that the leaders of tho 
miners are in the main responsible for many of the evils attendant 
upon the movement generally.” 


“The Federation is saved,” wrote Mr. Hodges, “ but the loss 
to our people is beyond recovery.” In other words, as the 
author bitterly remarks, the officials of the Federation have 
kept their positions and emoluments, while the rank and file 
have suffered weeks and months of privation and now are faced 
with unemployment. Every thoughtful miner, and indeed every 
trade unionist, ought to read this book. The diversion of the trade 
unions from industrial to political ends has worked infinite 
harm to a beneficent movement and has done no good to any 
person except a few ambitious Socialist leaders. 





THE LATER PERIODS OF QUAKERISM.* 
Proressor Rurus Jones has brought to a conclusion the 
important series of volumes in which he and Mr. W. C. Braitlhi- 
waite have studied the origin and development of Quakerism, 
beginning with the mystics of the Reformation era and concluding 
with the humanitarian movement of our own time. The lasi 
two volumes, now published, deal with the period from 1725 to 
the present day, and show in some detail how the Quakers— 
or most of them—ceased to be mystics and became very practical 
philanthropists :— 


“In 1725 the men who had been the founders and pillars of 
the Quaker Society had all gone to their eternal rest. The 
creative period was over, and tendencies toward rigidity and 
crystallization were already strongly in evidence. ‘The groups 
of mystically inclined sectaries, fervently secking a religion of 
interior depth and of apostolic simplicity, which had been very 
numerous at the time of the birth of the Quaker movement, 
had now either been absorbed into the Society which Fox had 
founded or had either been slowly obliterated by the normal 
course of history and by the pressure of the dominant ecclesias- 
tical forces. There were no more opportunities for sudden 
growth and expansion such as marked the first period both in 
England and in America. The Society had accumulated into 
itself all it could expect to accumulate from the slowly ripened 
spiritual harvest of the preceding centuries. ‘There were now no 
intense and dynamic groups waiting only for a spark to fall upon 
thera to kindle them with a fire of religious fervour and to sweep 
tiem in a body into the growing flock of * the Children of Light.’ 
The question was henceforth to be settled whether the Society, 
that had in seventy-five years in the face of terrific persecution 
gathered more than fifty thousand members in Great Britain, 
and had made itself a weighty factor in all the American Colonies, 
could develop its inward unity and its organizing power, and 
could now discover new methods of expansion and continue to 
accumulate in fresh ways an enlarging membership from the 
world around it. This test was to prove a harder and more 
searching one than the test of persecution in the first period, and 
the answer to the question cannot be altogether affirmative, 
though in America the period of growth and expansion lasted 
longer than in England. It is a notable fact that the Society 
continued to grow in numbers in America throughout the 
eighteenth century. It also produced in America a large number 
of influential ministers whose itinerant labours did much to 
upbuild and strengthen Quakerism during its ‘lean years’ in 
England.” 


The leaders had given up Fox’s hope that the Quaker Society 
would absorb the whole Christian Church ; they conceived their 
task as “ that of perfecting a spiritual remnant—a little Zion, 
a ‘peculiar people,’ set apart, hedged around, but inwardly 
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beautiful and glorious and the Lord’s very own.” The monthly 
meeting was “select,” open only to certain Friends. London 
Yearly Meeting in 1737 decided that the wife and children of a 
Friend were to be deemed members of the Society, and thus laid 
down the general principle that one must be born a Quaker 
as one is born a Jew or a member of a City company. Women 
were not regarded as the equals of men, in matters of business, 
until within recent times. The difficulty of administering the 
affairs of the Society through a veiled aristocracy was surmounted 
with more success in England, perhaps, than in America. But 
the real problem was how to maintain the spiritual life of this 
close corporation of hereditary Quakers. The Friends were 
always afraid of encouraging ministers, lest they should develop 
into a dominant priesthood, as in other Churches. To counter- 
balance the minister, an elder was chosen to oversee the spiritual 
welfare of his meeting and to advise the minister. Any kind of 
ritual, however simple, was abhorrent to the Friends. Yet it 
must have been clear to many of them that the silent meeting, 
however refreshing to the ardent spirits of George Fox and his 
associates, was not suited to every person who happened to 
be born a Quaker. Even the itinerant ministers, who did so 
much to keep the small and scattered communities alive, could 
not speak at a meeting unless they were “ moved” for that 
occasion. “They were compelled again and again to sit in 
mute silence through meeting after meeting, somctimes for 
continuous weeks on end, without a divine fiat.” They knew 
that the people were being spiritually starved, and yet they could 
do nothing, conjecturing that occasional starvation might be as 
good for the soul as for the body. Job Scott, the Rhode Island 
mystic, recorded in his journal that he once felt obliged to break 
off his sermon and sit down until he found “ his mind gradually 
and unexpectedly opened and enlarged,” whereupon he resumed 
his discourse and ended a four hours’ meeting more to his satis- 
faction than he had expected. ‘The author’s treatment of this 
acute difficulty, in continuing the methods of Quietism long 
after the original Quietist impulse had ceased, is peculiarly 
sympathetic. 

The troubles to which the Quakers exposed themselves by 
objecting to war in any shape or form naturally fill a large part 
of the book. In the American Civil War the Friends were not 
exempted from the draft on either side and some of them suffered 
much hardship, for the “ conscientious objector”? was not so 
tenderly handled in the democratic Republic as he was in Great 
Britain during the late War. The author states that in the 
Irish rebellion of 1798, when so many Protestants were massacred, 
while others were robbed or tortured by the rebels, no full- 
fledged Friend lost his life, though one volunteer who had been 
a Friend was killed. The trying experiences of Richard 
Shackleton, of Ballitore, Kildare, are quoted as an illustra- 
tion. The author admits that “the Society may have failed 
in its attempts to tell why it was right in its refusal to countenance 
war in any shape or degree,” but he maintains, not without 
reason, that the Quaker peace-testimony was a valuable object- 
lesson for society because it was obviously sincere and was not a 
mere cloak for cowardice, laziness, or greed, as in the case of the 
ordinary *C.0.”’ The admirable work of the American Quakers 
in fighting slavery is another topic which is handled in detail. 
The Southern Friends set their slaves free and migrated in large 
numbers to the Middle West. Following the migration came the 
split of 1827-8 between the orthodox and the followers of Elias 
Hicks, who held the doctrine of the “ Inward Light” and was, 
in temperament at least, akin to the Unitarians. Two-thirds 
of the American Friends inclined to Hicks. <A generation later 
came another split, between the orthodox and the evangelicals, 
whose leaders, like J. J. Gurney and William Forster, were 
mainly Englishmen. Evangelicalism seems, on the whole, to 
have gained the predominance, though even now there are many 
Friends who cling silently to the primitive teaching of the 
founders, The great change in Quakerism came about a century 
ago, when the Society took cognizance of the efforts of a few 
Quaker missionaries, working on their own account, and gradu- 
ally began to play an active part in religious and humanitarian 
enterprises. We have come, unconsciously, to regard the Quakers 
rather as a set of active philanthropists than as a religious body. 
“ How far this profound human interest will affect the dis- 
tinetly religious aspect of Quakcrism is a problem,” says the 
author, “ which can only be answered later in the light of his- 
torical development.’’ He warns his fellows not to “loosen their 
grip on what has been the priceless experience of their fore- 
runners,” and he admits that “ the Quaker experiment in lay- 








religion cannot be pronounced at any period a complete success,” 
but he ends on a distinctly hopeful note. 





SEX AND COMMON SENSE.* 

THosr who have heard Miss Maude Royden preach at her 
church in Eccleston Square will welcome the addresses which. 
compose the present volume. Miss Royden has treated the 
problems of sex-relationship in a hopeful constructive spirit. 
She justly points out that we hold these questions to be so much 
more difficult than we used to do because we are gradually coming 
to have a higher practical standard of sex morality. Though 
she does not specifically deal with the subject of Birth Control, 
hers is, in the wider sense, Lord Dawson’s standpoint. Men and 
women are gregarious creatures and depend enormously upon 
their relationships with their fellows—relations between friends, 
between parents and children, and still more between lovers. 
Upon the quality of our relationships will often depend the entire 
value of our characters. We must expect a great deal from love ; 
it should be the most perfect of all our relations with our kind, 
and we must expect beauty and excellence from every aspect of 
that love, not only from the companionship, but from the actual 
sex relationship—the vital primeval element through which 
we are in spirit and body able to draw closest to the beloved, 
the sacrament through which we are able to some extent to break 
down the isolation to which our separate consciousnesses con- 
demn us, the miracle through which comes the living child. 
Why has mankind, she says, impressed upon itself the very stable 
and exclusive form of sex-relationship of marriage—a form in 
many ways so exceedingly “ inconvenient ” ? 

“Why have we done so? It is idle to speak of monogamy 
as though it were a senseless rule imposed on unfortunate 
humanity by some all-powerful Superman. We have imposed 
it on ourselves. It is our doing. Why have we done it ? 
Surely because, in spite of its alleged ‘ impossibility,’ its obvious 
inconveniences, there is some need in human nature which 
demands a permanent and a stable sex relationship to meet it.” 





There is something cheap and shoddy in giving and taking of 
human personality on easy, soon-forgotten terms. This is true 
of all human intercourses, not only of sex-relationships ; it is 
true of friendship, it is shown in the longer care and devotion 
of human parents for their offspring. 

There has always been held to be something rather 
repulsive in sharing a friend or a lover’s personality and then 
quickly forgetting or driving it away. ‘Those who make 
friends and lose them as trees put on their leaves in the spring 


and shed them in the autumn are not quite human.” This 
is moye true of lovers :— 
““Sex-love includes more of one’s personality, it more 


completely involves body, soul and spirit, is the most perfect 
form of union that human beings know. How strange, then, 
to argue that one may treat a lover as one would not treat 
a friend! Make one and lose one so lightly, and disavow 
all the responsibility of a love in which so much is given, s0 much 
involved!. . . It is this holding of human personality cheap 
that is really immoral, really dishonest : for it is not cheap. It 
is this which makes prostitution a horror, and prostitutes the 
Ishmaels of their race. They ‘sell cheap what is most dear,’ 
and, knowing this, rage against their buyers. The hideously 
demoralizing effect of a life of prostitution on the soul is a 
commonplace. ‘These women,’ it has been said, ‘sink so 
low that they cease to know what love is, they cease to be 
able to give. They can only cheat and steal and sell.’ It is 
true. Whatever virtues of kindliness and pity the prostitute 
may (and often does) have for other unfortunates and outcasts, 
her attitude in general does become that of the parasite, the 
swindler, the vampire.” 

It is because in her the deepest outrage against human person- 
ality is committed. But is it the buying and selling that 
makes her so vile? Does not the whole difference between 
generosity and immorality lie between such a selling and the 
free gift of lovers ? 

“T do not think so. It is the contemptuous use of another 
which is immoral, and though actually to buy and sell the 
person is the lowest depth of immorality, because it is the 
lowest and most brutal expression of such contempt, any 
lightness or irreverence is ‘immoral’ in its degree; so even 
is conduct which makes love an evanescent thing, or the giving 
of personality which love involves a passing emotion.” 

It must not be thought from the quotations that we have made 
that the book is in any sense one that will shock the suscepti- 
bilities of those who, though perhaps dissatisfied—as who could 
not be ?—with the practical workings of conventional morality, 
yet do not feel that there can be any serious indictment laid 
: mmo Maude Hurs and 
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against its theory. That is, indeed, one of the peculiar qualities 
of this book. Miss Royden has the sympathy of complete com- 
prehension for the honest conventional point of view. It is this 
which makes her book so valuable. Many of the truths she 
utters have been enunciated from a more or less scientific stand- 
point, but often with a sort of implied sneer for those who still 
hold to conventional standards. Miss Maude Royden has the 
insight to see how much these conventional standards have done 
for the world, and especially for the position of women. Thus 
with all her progressiveness and her desire to think things out 
afresh, she is yet careful to preserve the large element of good 
that remains in ordinary standards. Her book, in our opinion, 
displays at its best the feminine standpoint in the treatment of a 
subject. It is impossible to define in a sentence what we mean 
by this, and if we look for parallels we must obviously not look 
for them only among the works of women. Renan and Matthew 
Arnold are two writers who had what we are trying to label as 
a “feminine outlook.” It is a kind of blend of idealism with 
practical common sense and good humour. ‘There is in it, too, 
a humility and unselfishness which seems allied to the maternal 
qualities. 





THE HARVEST OF THE SEA.* 
Tne main purpose of the new book by Mr. G. C. L. Howell, 
acting secretary of the British Fisheries Society, is to bring the 
biologist and the practical fisherman into closer contact by 
showing how much each has to learn from the other about our 
sea fisheries. Mr. Howell acts, as it were, as an interpreter 
between the men of science and the men of business, and between 
them both and the public whose interest must be aroused before 
the Government will condescend to take the fishery question 
seriously. Thus we find in this book, as in no other that we know 
of, a survey of both the commercial and the scientific aspects 
of the fisheries‘and an indication of the main lines upon which 
research must proceed for the benefit of the industry. He begins 
with a brief account of the fishing fleets—the drifter fleet which 
works round the coast in search of herring, and the trawler 
fleet which catches * white fish” and is subdivided into the 
south-eastern, north-eastern, northern deep-sea, south-western 
deep-sea, and western squadrons, each with its own special 


aims :— 

“* A captain bound for Iceland, for instance, from the Humber 
will seldom shoot a trawl in the North Sea. And there leaps to 
the mind the case of an aged skipper, who had asked for a ship 
and had been given a little North Sea trawler to fish during the 
War. He was told to take her into the North Sea and refused 
—‘I'm an Iceland man, I am.’ So he went to Iceland in very 
dirty weather, and filled her with fish till her decks were awash. 
Incidentally he sank a U-boat, and (also incidentally) was badly 
holed, and himself hit with shrapnel. He landed his fish and 
won the D.S.C.”’ 

The most productive fishing-grounds are in the southern 
part of the North Sea. Next in importance are the Iceland 
fisheries, and next again the northern part of the North Sea 
above a line from the Tees to the Skaw. The herring fishery is 
by far the largest, yielding in 1913 611,000 tons, valued at 
£4,572,000. The cod fishery comes second (for the same year), 
with 200,000 tons valued at £2,300,0C0, followed by haddock 
to the value of £1,891,000, plaice to the value of £1,095,000, 
and then, in succession, hake, soles, halibut, whiting, turbot, 
skate, mackerel, lemon soles, ling, coalfish and dabs, with a 
total value of several millions more. Far more than a million 
tons of food fishes were landed in our ports in 1913. 

So large an industry, supplying cheap food to our crowded 
cities and training hardy seamen ready to help again in the 
defence of our shores as they did during the great War, clearly 
deserves every possible encouragement from men of science. 
Mr. Howell's object is to show how much there is to find out 
concerning the life-history of the principal fishes, which he takes 
in order and considers separately. The fishery statistics for 
1920, to which he devotes an appendix, are peculiarly significant. 
It was thought that the seas round our coasts had been over- 
fished and that the respite afforded by the War, when the Dogger 
Bank, for instance, was rendered almost inaccessible by mine- 
fields, would greatly increase the supply of fish. Yet the returns 
show that the British steam fishing fleets in 1920 landed less 
fish per vessel than in 1913. In the earlier year 1,754 vesscls, 
with an average of 200 tons, landed 530,000 tons, or 302 tons per 
In the later year 1,964 vessels, with an average of 
297 tons per vessel. In the 


vessel. 
20 tons, landed 580,000 tons, or 
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North Sea, off Iceland, off Rockall, in the Irish Sea, the English 
Channel and the Bristol Channel, the average daily catch per 
vessel was the highest recorded since 1905, but elsey here the 
average was no higher, and often much lower, than in the year 
before the War. The English fishing industry expected a catch 
three times as great as that which was brought in. The dis. 
appointment, coupled with the enormous increase in the Cost 
of working, brought on a crisis which is by no means over, 
Here, however, we are only concerned with the obvious inferencg 
that a mere abstention from fishing may not in itself increase 
the harve&t of the sea. It is possible, indeed, that all the puny 
efforts of man have little effect on the fish, and that a slight 
change of temperature in the water, causing the minute organisms 
which serve as fishes’ food to diminish, may have a far greater 
influence on the population of the sea than all the trawler fleets 
of Europe. Thus it is known that 1904 and 1912 were unusually 
good years for cod, herring and haddock, and it is conjectured 
by Dr. Hjort, the Norwegian biologist, that for some unknown 
reason there was an exceptionally large supply of diatoms at 
the time when the young fish began to feed, so that an 
unusual number of them survived. 

The variations in the annual supply of different fishes are 
astonishing, and cannot be assigned to any human ageney 
Take, for example, the mackerel. There used to be a profitable 
mackerel fishery in the early summer off Yarmouth till, in the 
*sixties, it suddenly ceased. The cessation was attributed to 
the sailing trawlers. But towards 1890 the mackerel began to 
come with the herring in September. In 1906 they suddenly 
reappeared off the Norfolk coast in the early summer, A 
couple of years later, there was a glut of mackerel not in May 
and June but in November. These strange variations were 
evidently not caused by the trawlers, and the causes remain to 
be discovered. It is obvious that if the owners of trawlers 
knew where and when to expect the mackerel, they would be 
spared many fruitless voyages. Similar facts are recorded 
about the haddock, which was apparently declining in numbers 
between 1906 and 1913, but showed a great increase in 1919, 
Again, very large quantities of hake have been taken this year 
off the Smalls, near Milford Haven, on a fishing ground that was 
thought to have been exhausted a generation ago by the trawlers, 
The hake were following a great school of large herring, which 
have never before been caught off the Smalls. The history of 
the hake, it may be added, is of special interest, so far as it 
is known; the deep-sea hake fishery dates only from 1903, and 
was accidentally begun by a skipper who was blown out of his 
course off the Kerry coast and, in sheer desperation, shot his 
trawl in 120 fathoms—a depth at which trawling was then thought 
to be unprofitable—with the result that he made a large catch of 
hake. Mr. Howell adduces much interesting evidence from 
fishermen as well as from biologists and statisticians, and he 
gives many illustrations and several maps. If he asks many 
questions that are at present unanswerable, he thereby 
strengthens his case for the more generous endowment and more 
practical organization of fishery research. A few thousand 
pounds expended in this way would repay the country a hundred- 
fold by increasing the produce of the great fishing industry and 
reducing the price of fish. 





OLD FURNITURE.* 

Mr. Symonps has produced an imposing book! that should 
please those “noblemen, connoisseurs and men of wealth” 
to whom the auctioneers still address their advertisements. 
Indeed, it will please everyone who loves fine furniture and good 
book production, for it displays the flower of English cabinet 
craft of two centuries in an admirable series of plates. 

The author lays great stress on the value (both aesthetic and 
commercial) of good patina and colour, and, of course, on * original 


™ He also devotes considerable space to 


condition” generally. 
spurious antiques, and reveals many of the ingenious dodges 
employed by the accomplished faker. Inspired and fortified 
by Mr. Symonds’ book, those too old for big-game shooting 
might well find all the excitement of a detective romance in 


hunting “ oak, walnut and mahogany ” within their own county 
boundaries. Mr. Symonds is himself an experienced hunter, 


and, with his knowledge and trained observation, is a safe 
guide for those ambitious to excel in this fascinating form of 
** wooderaft.” 

© (1) The Present State of Old English Furniture. By BR. W. Symonds. 
London: Duckworth. (63s, net.}——(2) Simple Furnishiyy and Arrangement. 
By Helen and John Gloag. Same publishers, (103, net.) 
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Simple Furnishing and Arrangement, by Helen and John 
Gloag,? is a less ambitious book. The average young couple 
about to set up in a small house or flat would find its advice 
worth seeking, as the authors’ suggestions do not imply more 
than moderate means. A number of simple colour schemes 
are proposed and a wide choice of inexpensive furniture, both 
modern and antique, is given in the illustrations. The authors 
point out how much may be done to beautify by the mere 
climination of the ugly. Was it not William Morris who said : 
“ Have nothing in your house that you do not know to be useful 
or believe to be beautiful” ? That is still a hard saying for most 
of us. Some day, perhaps, we may bring ourselves to offer up 
on the bonfire each 5th of November the chief guy amongst 
our possessions—the ugliest or most useless thing within our 
gates. More bonfires and fewer jumble sales would certainly 
make the world more habitable. The authors clearly agree. 
They quote Mr. H. G. Wells as saying: “ A large number of 
homes deserve to be burnt, most modern furniture, an over- 
whelming majority of pictures and books; . . . one might go 
on for some time with the list.” One might. 


A BOOK OF DRAMATIC CRITICISM AND A NEW PLAY 
BY MR. ZANGWILL.* 

I wisn I had space to deal at greater length with Mr. Gilbert 
Norwood’s delightfully stimulating book, Euripides and Shaw. 
It is in the best tradition of modern critical work. 
say, it is both analytical and appreciative, having in it elements 
both of scientific and literary success. It is perhaps a pity that 
Mr. Norwood should have given his book the title that it bears, for 
the two dramatists have been often compared before, and the 
reader might think from such a title that the book was of the 
made-up type. Actually it is fresh and individual—a genera] 
criticism of Shaw and, to some extent, also of his contemporaries. 
Perhaps Mr. Norwood is least successful in his comments on 
Heartbreak House, but what he says of another “later 
manner” work, Back to Methuselah, is very true. He says: 
“Tt is a work which passes practically outside the purview of 
dramatic criticism. It consists of a preface and five short 
plays which are not plays at all, but static presentations of 
phases in the history of man’s relation to the conditions of his 
life.” Mr. Shaw’s prefaces have always been important, but 
here the preface is the main part of the book. He sets forth his 
theory about the Life-Force with erudition and philosophical 
vigour, “* Beside this preface the plays themselves are like the 
performances wherewith school children are encouraged to 
realize the greatness of Alfred or Cromwell.” From this pene- 
trating generalization I personally should like to except the first 
episode—the one in the Garden of Eden. 

Mr. Zangwill’s drama, The Cockpit,” might, very considerably 
cut, make an exciting melodrama. The story is of a girl brought 
up in America on the most modern humanitarian and socialistic 
principles, who turns out to be the rightful queen of a Balkan 
State. She is discovered by a “ patriotic’ band of her country- 
men, and is persuaded to come to Europe and claim her throne, 
This she successfully does, but only to find that her coming has 
brought not peace, but a sword. The play ends in an impasse 
and her complete disillusionment. Unfortunately, a good deal 
of the dialogue is rather stilted. For instance, I don’t think 
that a man in extreme excitement would be likely to exclaim :— 


” 


“God! Why is life so complex. 
Also the mass of politics into which the poor, idealistic young 
queen is plunged are only teo realistically confusing. As all 
the characters and places have extremely fictitious names— 
Cazotti, Roxo, Rolmenia and so forth—in reading the play it 
is a little difficult to keep track of the situation, and this diffi- 
culty would probably be increased on the stage. However, there 
is no doubt that the play is exciting and moving, and if Mr. 
Zangwill would submit it to the shears there are few of us who 
would not very much enjoy seeing it acted. 

TARN, 


AMERICAN CRITICISM.F+ 
Tur second collection gf Mr. Mencken’s Prejudices does not 
deal with particular writers but, for the most part, with the 
environment of the American artist and its effect on him. The 
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first third of the book is entitled “The National Letters,” and 
it is a diagnosis of the alleged impotence of the United States to 
produce literature of the first order and of its comparative 
sterility even on the lower grades. Mr. Mencken presents a 
picture of the intellectual condition of that country which 
reads like an unedited voyage of the late Lemuel Gulliver. No 
craze, he avers, is too vulgar, no imposture too patent, no catch- 
word too banal to dupe his incredibly credulous fellow-citizens. 
They will swallow anything except good work, and have an 
extravagant appetite for mediocrity of exotic, of Zulu, Eskimo, 
or even English origin. It is amazing to read a statement of the 
President of the Authors’ League of America wherein he repu- 
diates all tests of literary value except that of popularity, speaks 
aptly enough of word merchants, and refers to the action of a 
story as John Henry Plot; or the tests for dramatic critics 
which were proposed by the Vice-President of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. Here are three of them. They 
are proposed “ for gentlemen chiefly employed in reviewing such 
characteristic American productions as the Ziegfeld Follies, 
Up in Mabel’s Room, &c.” :— 

1, Have you ever stood bareheaded in the nave of Amiens ? 

2. Have you ever climbed to the Acropolis by moonlight ? 

3. Have you walked with whispers into the hushed presence 
of the Frari Madonna of Bellini ? 

The pretentious aestheticism of the latter is certainly more 
repulsive than the frank commercialism of the former. Yet 
these instances are not the worst, though they are the worst 
we dare quote. ‘The American nation stands accused of “‘ negli- 
gence amounting to fraud.” At least Mr. Mencken has proved 
Mr. Mencken suggests, insists rather, 
that the existence of such a condition is due to the absence of 
a “civilized aristocracy, secure in its position, animated by an 
sceptical of all facile generalizations, 
superior to the sentimentality of the mob. . . .” He dismisses 
as inadequate the many American substitutes for culture. 
Culture, he would agree, is a mode of feeling to be acquired only 
through leisured generations. If the old aristocracy of Virginia 
had survived the Civil War, it would probably have formed 
the nucleus of such a cultured minority. 

We have dwelt at some length on the environment of the 
American artist because we believe these conditions to be 
responsible at any rate for Mr. Mencken’s defects, if not for 
his virtues as well. He is writing, as he shows us, for a highly 
emotional people which has not yet co-ordinated a system of 
values by which the worth of a work of art may be estimated, 
so that the ability to shout, to sparkle, or to gesticulate, being 
more obviously remarkable, is esteemed above delicacy of per- 
ception, nicety of phrase, and the finely balanced discrimination 
of the true critic. 

There is a sentence in which Mr. Mencken speaks of his 
“profound reverence for and fidelity to the truth sometimes 
almost amounting to fanaticism.” It is this fanaticism which 
makes the reading of his book a little exhausting; and the 
evident courage with which he promulgates unpopular opinions 
does not entirely compensate us for the absence of the more 
gracious qualities of prose, the subtler manifestations of thought. 
However, Mr. Mencken’s popularity in his own country at least 
proves that the American public possesses the qualities of its 
defects. If it is omnivorous it will swallow unpleasant truths 
from its sons as well as effusions from Zulu and Eskimo and 
panegyrics from Mr. Zangwill. 


intelligent curiosity, 





LYME REGIS AND ITS HISTORY. 
Tuts pleasant little book, Lyme Regis: a@ Retrospect, by 
Mr. C. Wancklyn (Arthur Humphreys, 10s. net), though 


it does not profess to be more than an embellished guide- 
book to the watering-place made famous by the immortal 
Jane Austen, was well worth publishing, and in the 
pleasant form given it by Mr. Arthur Humphreys it may 
stand, without shaming them, to use Pepys’s_ words, 
among the other books of the library. The letterpress is 
intelligent and useful, and not without a touch of antiquarian 
learning. The illustrations are excellently chosen and com- 
petently reproduced. Charming are the pictures of 
beginning with Turner’s heroical representation, and there is 
abundance of interest in the portraits of Lyme’s chief worithies, 
If the magnificent head of a fighting commander is not Blake— 
tho ascription rests on internal evidence—it ought to be. It 
has just that sterling magnificence and self-confidence which 


Lyme, 
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one associates with the great “ General at Sea,” the first naval 
officer to be buried in Westminster Abbey among Kings and 
Princes for national and not for merely topographical reasons. 
Blake in the Wadham picture is just the kind of man one would 
elect to send into the Mediterranean, as Cromwell sent hiin, to 
see that the Pope refrained from persecuting Protestants. One 
would feel sure that if he was told to make his cannon audible 
at the Vatican audible they would be. 

Beautiful and intriguing to the mind are the two pictures 
of that exquisite courtier and unhappy voluptuary, the Duke 
of Monmouth. They show him alive and in all the glory of silk 
and periwig. Full of a pathos that compels the tear is the 
reproduction of Kneller’s famous picture of the Duke’s head, 
limned directly after severance on the block. It was at once 
washed and laid with the body on a bed in such a way that 
the clothes covered the dreadful parody of reparation. The 
face is beautiful, but weak and sensuous. The mouth is large 
and heavy lipped, but the brows, the nose and the eyes seem 
to show high breeding and*refinement. But was his ancestry 
high, even on his father’s side 2? Charles, who loved him, clearly 
believed him to be his first offspring, but there are great doubts 
in the matter. He may very likely have been the son of 
Algernon Sydney. But only Lucy Waters could solve the 
mystery, and she gave no sure word. Naturally, she preferred to 
let people regard her baby as a King’s child. Anyway, there was 
an uncanny fascination about the man, in spite of the fact that, 
in truth, he was only a weak-minded and heartless man of plea- 
sure. Had he become the first Whig King he would probably 
have been as profligate as Charles II., but without the royal 
debauchee’s witty mind and marvellous instinct for political 
self- preservation. 





THE CALENDAR. 

Mr. AvexaNpEeR Pur has tackled the thorny question of 
The Calendar: its History, Structure and Improvement (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net) in a lucid and instructive 
little book. He describes concisely the various calendars 
employed in successive ages, and explains the merits and defects 
of the reform instituted by Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582—a 
reform which was not fully adopted by Western Christendom 
for two centuries and which has only been accepted in Russia 
since the War. He deals with the cycles and eras, and summarizes 
the controversy over the precise dates of the Nativity and 
the Crucifixion, though he has, we think, overlooked the most 
recent evidence adduced by Sir William Ramsay from his 
researches in Pisidia. Mr. Philip then discusses in some detail] 
the date of Easter, incidentally explaining the curious dispute 
between the Roman and the Columban missionaries which was 
settled at the Synod of Whitby—namely, whether Christ was 
crucified on the fifteenth or the fourteenth day of the moon 
of the month Nisan. Finally, Mr. Philip examines what he 
regards as the defects of the calendar and suggests some remedies. 
He desires, first, to equalize the quarters, and he would do this 
by taking a day from August and adding it to the following 
February—thus undoing the transfer usually ascribed to Julius 
Caesar—and by ceasing to reckon May 3lst. Next, he seeks 
to establish “‘a perpetual correspondence between month day 
and week day,” so that New Year, for example, or any other 
date, would always fall on one particular week day. He would 
attain this end by not counting as week days May 3lst and, 
in leap years, February 30th. The ecclesiastical year would 
begin with a Sunday on December Ist, and each quarter, starting 
with that date, would begin on a Sunday and end on a Saturday, 
comprising thirteen weeks. He would then fix Easter for 
Sunday, April 12th. Mr. Philip’s suggestions are ingenious. 
Many readers, however, will question his assumption that 
serious inconvenience is caused by the yearly changes in the 
calendar. As the changes can be foreseen, they are provided 
against. It does not matter much to anyone whether Christmas, 
for example, falls on one day or another. But Easter is 
another matter. Mr. Philip’s book is, however, an excellent 
introduction to a most difficult subject. 

As a supplement to it, Mr. Reginald L. Poole’s valuable essay 
on The Beginning of the Year in the Middle Ages (H. Milford for 
the British Academy, 3s. net) is to be warmly commended, 
especially to mediaevalists. Mr. Poole has cleared away much 


of the confusion caused by the rival methods of dating from 
Christmas, from the Lady Day before Christmas or from the 
Lady Day after Christmas, from Easter, or from January Ist. 
The mediaeval Church bitterly opposed the Imperial Roman 








usage of beginning the year with January, and yet Spain clung 
to that usage from the fifth to the fourteenth century. This 
is only one of the many anomalies discussed in this learned paper, 





CROWDING MEMORIES. 

Mrs. Tuomas Bartey Aupricn, the widow of the well- known 
American poet who once edited the Atlantic Monthly, has 
written a pleasant volume of reminiscences entitled Crowdi ing 
Memories. (Constable. 18s. net.) In the early chapters she 
recalls her acquaintance with Edwin Booth, the famous Shake. 
spearean actor, at whose rooms in 1862 she first met her future 
husband. Edwin Booth was a romantic genius, whose career 
was marred for a time by the mad crime of his brother, John 
Wilkes Booth, who murdered Lincoln. Mrs. Aldrich describes 
the misery of the unhappy family while they were waiting for 
news of the assassin after his flight, the old mother praying that 
he might commit suicide rather than be hung. Mrs. Aldrich 
was married in 1865 and saw much of the literary world of 
America and of England. She gives a whimsical account of 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, who went to visit her in her country-house 
and was overcome by the heat and a too potent cup so that she 
fell fast asleep on Mrs. Aldrich’s sofa. When Mrs. Aldrich 
came to London she met Browning and was, it seems, painfully 
disillusioned, because he looked a man of the world and “ nothing 
in his appearance, except the white hair, proclaimed the poet.” 
“More disquieting even than the diamond studs was a crush 
hat, which Mr. Browning carried under his arm and sat upon 
through the dinner.” Henry Irving, we gather, played his part 
better and won Mrs. Aldrich’s approval. 





FICTION. 


TO LET.* 

Ir will be remembered how at the close of the previous instal- 
ment of the “ Forsyte Saga” the unfortunate Soames Forsyte 
had extricated himself, not without some loss of dignity, from a 
long and painful deadlock. So long as there was any hope of 
reconciliation with his wife, who had left him for an artist, 
who died soon after the eclopement, he was prepared to wait. 
But as her repulsion proved invincible, and he longed for an 
heir, Soames reluctantly adopted the course of forcing her 
hand to grant him relief, though the plan of campaign inevitably 
led to her remarriage with his cousin Jolyon, long estranged 
by a family feud. 

Soames’s second wife was not distinguished by birth. She 
was a handsome French girl, the daughter of a restaurant 
keeper, and the last pages of In Chancery relate how Soames’s 
spasm of disappointment when his first and only child proved 
a daughter was mitigated by the pride of possession. Now 
the thread of the story is taken up, after an interval of 
twenty years, in 1920. Irene (Soames’s first wife), happily 
married to Jolyon Forsyte, the artist, has a son much of the same 
age as Fleur, Soames’s idolized daughter by his French wife ; 
and these two young people, wholly ignorant of the family 
feud and the peculiar relations of their parents, fall in love 
with one another at first sight. It might be argued that there 
is a certain wantonness in devising so painful a complication 
—in particular that so shrewd and inquiring a young woman 
as Fleur was not likely to have grown to years of discretion 
without any knowledge of her father’s history. Anyhow, it 
must be conceded that the elders had powerful inducements for 
keeping things dark; and that the gradual process of en- 
lightenment is described with extraordinary skill and _life- 
likeness. The tragedy gains in poignancy from the fact that 
the two young people are delightful and—apart from the family 
curse—admirably mated. This Romeo and Juliet idyll, however, 
only serves to concentrate our interest on Soames, the central 
figure of the story, and, as it turns out, the most tragic. For it 
was his evil fate to excite implacable animosity in a wife 
whom he never ceased to love; to make a loveless second 
marriage with a self-protective, cynical woman; to see his 
only child and the apple of his eye bent on a marriage that 
he knew was impossible; and when he had by a really heroic 
effort so far cifaced himself as to act-as her ambassador and 
plead her cause with the young man’s mother, to be cruelly 
and unjustly blamed by his daughter for the refusal, on the 
ground that he must have done something monstrous in the 
past. The worst that could be alleged against Soames was 





* Zo Let. By Jobn Galsworthy. London : ‘Heincmann. (7s. net.) 
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that he had been an uxorious husband, too true to the pos- 
sessive instinct of his race, and when we part from him, medi- 
tating among the tombs of his ancestors in Highgate Cemetery, 
it is with a curious feeling that he is intended to excite in us 
not only more compassion, but more respect than the implacable 
Irene. Soames was still rich and respected, but the old order 
of which he was but a survival was passing rapidly away :— 

“To Let—the Forsyte age and way of life, when a man 
owned his soul, his investments, and his woman, without check 
or question. And now the State had, or would have, his 
investments, his woman had herself, and God knew who had 
his soul. ‘To Let ’—that sane and simple creed ! The waters 
of change were foaming in, carrying the promise of new forms 
only when their destructive flood should have passed its full. 
He sat there, subconscious of them, but with his thoughts 
resolutely set on the past—as a man might ride into a wild night 
with his face to the tail of his galloping horse. Athwart the 
Victorian dykes the waters were rolling on property, manners, 
and morals, on melody and the old forms of art—waters bringing 
to his mouth a salt taste as of blood, lapping to the foot of 
this Highgate Hill where Victorianism lay buried. And sitting 
there, high up on its most individual spot, Soames—like a 
figure of Investment—refused their restless sounds. Instine- 
tively he would not fight them—there was in him too much 
primeval wisdom, of Man the possessive animal. They would 
quiet down when they had fulfilled their tidal fever of dispossessing 
and destroying; when the creations and the properties of 
others were sufficiently broken and dejected, they would lapse 
and ebb, and fresh forms would rise based on an instinct older 
than the fever of change—the instinct of Home.” 

One wonders how far, if at all, the last sentence reflects Mr. 
Galsworthy’s own views. At any rate, in this engrossing but 
far from exhilarating story, his impartiality reaches its highest 
level. For though his humanitarian instincts predispose him 
to side with those who break away from traditions and con- 
ventions, they never overbear his sense of justice. And 
here, too, as in his earlier novels, the rebels, or would-be rebels, 
are in the main ineffectual: they have not the tenacity of the 
representatives of the old régime. We cannot resist the 
conviction that a feeling of misgiving mingles with regret as 
the chronicler of the Forsytes records the dying out, in the 
fourth generation, of a family once notable for management 
and possession, but now unable to make money or keep it; 
diverging from the old paths, yet showing neither push nor 
tenacity in the new. 








OrueR Novers.—The Devil’s Christmas Bor. By H. C. 
Mason. (Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Not a good 
novel, but a very interesting book. It deals with the 
dangers involved in the modern exploitation of science, 
carried on as it is without any corresponding develop- 
ment in ideal sociology. Incidentally, there is a delightful 
account of a girl’s first flight in an aeroplane. The Bright 
Messenger. By Algernon Blackwood. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Whether Mr. Blackwood’s new book is appropriately dedicated 
to the “ unstable’’ must depend upon what is adjudged to be 
the centre of stability. It is a curious and uncomfortable blend 
of reality and unreality, of paganism and nature worship, of 
things that are and things that may be. That it is well written 
needs no emphasis.——The Law Inevitable. By Louis Couperus. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 8s. net.)—The story of a Dutch girl, 
who samples married life and “ free love” in succession, and is 
finally driven by her primal instincts to return to her lawful 
husband. The interest of the book lies in the psychology of 
the girl. Leaders of the Blind, By Sir Alexander Bannerman, 
(National Review Office. 6s. net.)}—A smoothly written story 
of the “‘ Mary Barton” order brought very much up to date and, 
fortunately, beyond it, in the matter of Red Revolution. 











POETS AND POETRY. 





THE VEIL.* 
I rutyk Mr. de la Mare’s new book contains evidence that he 
is changing his style. He still writes in the fantastic, magic 
vein to which we are accustomed, the mood of “ Peacock Pye,” 
of “ The Listeners” and “‘ The Sunken Garden,” but the poems 
of this type in The Veil are not for the most part as successful 
as usual. If we were to judge by them we should, I think, 
be obliged to say that Mr. de la Mare’s work was degenerating ; 
but though they never caught the imagination of the public 
much, as has his fantastic manner, Mr. de la Mare always 
had two or three other pcetical selves. Among what we may 
call these less typical moods is one which is elegiac and 


‘* The Veil. By Walter de la Mare. London: Constable. (63. net.] 





reflective; in this he often displays a great depth of human 
feeling. There are two or three of these reflective poems in 
The Veil—* The Suicide,” the one on last moments which 
appeared in these columns; a poem called “The Wreck,” 
and, perhaps most remarkable of all, “ In the Dock ” :— 

* Pallid, mis-shapen he stands. The world’s grimed thumb, 

Now hooked securely in his matted hair, 

Has haled him struggling from his poisonous slum 

And flung him mute as fish close-netted there. 

His bloodless hands entalon that iron rail. 

He gloats in beastlike trance. His settling eyes 

From staring face to face rove on—and quail. 

Justice for carrion pants; and these the flies. 

Voice after voice in smooth impartial drone 

Erects horrific in his darkening brain 

A timber framework, where agape, alone 

Bright life will kiss good-bye the cheek of Cain. 

Sudden like wolf he cries; and sweats to see 

When howls man’s soul, it howls inaudibly.”’ 
Here speaks true compassion, which knows that the innocent 
hold no monopoly of suffering. 

But if, on the whole, the purely fantastic poems in this collec- 
tion are less successful than most of the best of his work in this 
style, there is one poem—‘ The Old Angler’’—which is as 
good as anything he has ever written. The old angler sits in his 
punt, his painted float as ‘‘ motionless as a planet”; his creel 
is empty, and he sits there in the waning light fishing his life 
away. Suddenly his “ gaudy cork”? is sucked down :— 

** Deeply astir in oozy bed, 
The darkening mirror ripples and rocks : 
And lo—a wan, pale, lovely head, 
Hook tangled in its locks! .. . 


” 


It isa Naiad. Her green eyes gaze at him half-blind, she presses 
her “lean, webbed hands” against the water. The poor thing 
floats there “‘ Light as a scentless petalled flower,” and at last, 
realizing that she is caught, she utters one grieving, desolate wail. 
The old angler has pity on the wild, unearthly creature, and gropes 
clumsily among the gold of her hair till he pricks his finger on 
the barb, cuts it away, and lets her glide back free into the water, 
while he sits on with no reward for his long, sterile years :— 
** And he—the cheated ? Dusk till morn, 
Insensate, even of hope forsook, 
He muttering squats, aloof, forlorn, 
Dangling a baitless hook.” 
Hardly less uncanny, though in a different vein, is ‘‘ The Last 

Coach Load.” In both poems atmosphere is achieved with 
marvellous skill and economy. A. WILLtaMs-ELLIs. 


Porms WortHy or CoNSsIDERATION.—A Second Book of 
Poems. By the Poets’ Fellowship, Bristol. (Bristol: Partridge 
and Love, Ltd. 2s. 6d.)—An anthology ef the work of six 
young Bristol poets, who have the good fortune to belong to a 
Poets’ Fellowship. Their verse is sincere and shows considerable 
mastery of technique. To a certain extent they have been 
influenced by the Lake Poets and by Keats. It would be well 
for the Fellowship to become acquainted with the aims and 
character of the poetry of to-day. The Wet Highway. By 
Harry Openshaw. (Drane. 3s. 6d. net.)—Sailor rhymes of a 
pleasant and disarming simplicity. Mosaics. By Guy 
Bramwell. (Humphreys. 2s. 6d. net.)—Contains some amusing 
verse called ‘* Heredity,” about a railway porter’s daughter who, 
after being adopted by a lord and presented at Court, to every- 
one’s dismay screams aloud, ‘ Train for Gloucester, Bath and 
Stroud.” Shires and Spires. By John Bolus. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Bolus has considerable metrical 
power and does not lack a sense of humour.——White Lilac. 
By Beatrice Redpath. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.)—The little play 
from which the book takes its name is an interesting, though 
not wholly successful, attempt to express the purity of the 
highest form of love. 














BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


SOME 


The Geographical Journal for December contains a further 
instalment of Colonel Howard-Bury’s wonderful photographs of 
Mount Everest and the neighbouring peaks, with a general 
report on the expedition. It is stated that the Mount Everest 
Committee received over £3,000 for the long telegrams from the 
explorers and for some of their photographs—a fact which shows 
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how great an interest the public is taking in the enterprise. 
Mr. A. R. Hinks contributes some instructive “‘ Notes on the 
Technique of Boundary Delimitation,” which show in detail 
some of the baffling problems set by diplomatists working with 
inaccurate maps or by the light of nature to the unhappy experts 
who have to trace the actual frontiers. Several of these pro- 
blems relate to the Canadian-American boundaries. One deals 
with the South Australia—Victoria boundary, which should 
have been the 14lst degree of east longitude, but was inac- 
curately surveyed, and thus runs two miles west of the meridian. 
South Australia claimed the intervening strip, but failed to 
get it. 


The Society of Army Historical Research founded last summer 
is, we think, destined to have a successfulcareer. Itsmembership 
is rapidly growing and the second number of its Journal (Royal 
United Service Institution) is even more interesting than the 
first was. Captain C. T. Atkinson has unearthed at the Record 
Office a full and vivid account, by the Lord Feversham who 
commanded at Sedgemoor, of Turenne’s victory at Entzheim in 
1674—a battle in which the future Duke of Marlborough 
valiantly led a battalion. It is clear, from this account, that the 
Royal Scots were not present, contrary to a very old tradition. 
Captain Mackay Scobie gives a good historical review, with 
illustrations, of the uniforms of the Highland regiments. Sir 
Charles Oman recalls a military duel of 1807, in which Major 
Campbell, of the North British Fusiliers, fighting without 
seconds, killed Captain Boyd of the same regiment. ‘The major 
was afterwards tried for murder, convicted and hanged, because 
George the Third, who hated duelling, insisted on making an 
example of Campbell. 


Professor Shafaat Ahwad Khan, who holds the chair of 
Modern Indian History at Allahabad University, is doing 
excellent work, both by his own researches and by training up 
a school of young Indian historians. He has now inspired his 
department to establish a Journal of Indian History, appearing 
thrice a year. (H. Milford, 3 rupees each number.) The first 
number, dated November, is full of interest and promise. The 
editor himself contributes a good article on the East India 
trade under the Stuarts, with an account of the sources and some 
typical documents from the inexhaustible stores in the India 
Office, the Record Office, the British Museum and the Bodleian, 
and a further batch of papers illustrating the Company’s war 
with Aurangzeb in 1686. Mr. Beni Prasad describes the organi- 
zation of the Mughal Government; Mr. Ram Prasad writes on 
the administration of Sher Shah, the Afghan conqueror of 
Northern India; and Mr. Ishwari Prasad deals with the career 
of the earlier conqueror, Alauddin, who reigned at Delhi ig the 
fourteenth century. The Journal is well written and scholarly 
in tone; English readers would welcome a few more dates and 
would wish that the proofs had been read more carefully. 

Mr. D. Croal Thomson has issued for the third year in suc- 
cession his Barbizon House : an Illustrated Record (published by 
the author at 8 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square), in which he 
describes, with excellent photogravures, some of the important 
pictures that passed through his hands during the year. In 
view of the rarity of Daumier’s oil-paintings, it is surprising to 
find no less than three recorded here ; one of them, “‘ L’Avocat 
Triomphant,” must be among the best figures that Daumier 
ever painted. There is a notable J. F. Millet, “‘ Susanna and the 
Elders,” which has been bought by the Melbourne Art Gallery, 
also Millais’ early and charming “‘ Woodman’s Daughter” 
(of 1850), which has been bought for the Guildhall Art Gallery. 
There are two good Rossettis, Burne-Jones’s ‘‘ Paderewski,” an 
unusually fine and early Raeburn, a good portrait by Maes, and 
a delightful painting of Nimes by Hubert Robert, the late 
eighteenth century landscape painter, which formerly belonged 
to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The book is interesting 
to read, and will be invaluable for reference. 


The Christmas Mystery, arranged by S. G. Carpenter and 
E. H. Welsford (Cambridge : Heffer, 1s. net), is a very attrac- 
tive scheme for a series of sacred tableaux which have already 
been performed at Cambridge. Carols and hymns, more or less 
familiar, have been selected to accompany the action, and they 
are printed in full in this little book, together with stage direc- 
tions and some useful notes on producing the mystery. 
Joseph and His Brothers, by W.H. T. Gairdner (S.P.C.K., 3s, 6d. 








net), is an elaboration of the Bible story into a four-act play, 
Biblical passages have been skilfully grafted into the dialogue, 
and the author has made good use of the dramatic character 
of the story. An appendix gives some advice on dressing the 
characters, which should be welcome. 





West Africa the Elusive. By Alan Lethbridge (John Bale, 
Sons and Danielsson, 18s. net).—Mr. Lethbridge’s articles, 
reprinted from the Daily Telegraph, give a practised traveller's 
impressions of our West African colonies, especially Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast. He takes a most favourable view of their 
prospects and recommends young, active and sober men to 
consider the possibilities of West Africa. Since he wrote the 
cocoa trade has ceased to be such an easy road to wealth as it 
was after the Armistice, but it is still of great importance to 
the Gold Coast. Mr. Lethbridge speaks highly of Lagos as a 
healthy and attractive town. He gives an interesting descrip. 
tion of Kano, which is now only forty-eight hours’ journey by 
train from Lagos, and of the Bauchi tin-mining country. There 
are a few illustrations and a map. 





Tilustrations of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of the Falkland 
Islands. By Mrs. E. F. Vallentin. (Reeve and Co. £4 4s. net.) 
—One welcomes this volume of Mrs. Vallentin, with the accom- 
panying descriptions by Mrs. Cotton, and regrets that ill-health 
did not allow of the carrying out of the original plan—a 
complete illustrated flora. The chilly, rainy and windswept 
nature of the Falkland Islands has had a remarkable effect on 
the character of the vegetation, and has heightened its interest, 
already great, through the number of rare and, in some cases, 
unique plants found there. There are no trees; most of the 
plants are of dwarf habit, the largest of the few shrubs—a 
veronica—reaches only seven feet in height ; the next in size to 
this, the ‘“Lachima,” attains five feet, and it is found only 
in the valleys. Some plants that were common when Sir J. D. 
Hooker visited the islands are now rare or dwarfed owing to 
the grazing of sheep. 


Thomas Heywood’s The Captives ; or, the Lost Recovered was 
printed for the first time by the late A. H. Bullen in an edition 
of a hundred and fifty copies only. Mr. A. C. Judson’s edition 
(Yale University Press and Humphrey Milford, 12s. 6d.) really 
fills a gap. His notes on the sources of the play are elaborate 
and interesting ; most of his emendations appear to be justified. 
The play itself is ingeniously constructed, but has not much 
genuine passion in it. 


The biographical sketch of Samuel Butler, prefixed by Mr. 
Festing Jones to the Humour of Homer, &:¢., has now been issued 
separately as No. 2 of the Life and Colour Series (Jonathan 
Cape, 2s. 6d.). It is a charming introduction to Butler, but 
everyone who reads it will immediately want to turn, or return, 
to the full-length portrait from the same pen. 


A Wayfarer’s Caravan, By A. Alexander. (Murray. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—This is a pleasant and amusing account of a caravan tour 
across England and Wales and across Ireland to the West 
Coast. The author does not write like Borrow, but shares his 
liking for the open air and for friendly gossip and also his pro- 
ficiency in boxing. It is instructive to find that while he was 
never molested in this country, he was repeatedly stoned in 
Irish villages and had to engage a companion who, in the 
disguise of a priest, kept ruffians away. 


Insurance against Unemployment. By Joseph L. Cohen. 
(P. 8. King. 18s. net.)—Mr. Cohen’s elaborate treatise, though 
specially concerned with British and American conditions, 
gives a useful account of the whole subject. Nearly half the 
book is devoted to a critical description of the British scheme, 
which is the most complete and generous of its kind. Mr. 
Cohen is inclined to exaggerate the value of the Employment 
Exchanges, because he accepts official statements at their face 
value and does not know how widely the theory differs from the 
practice. His book contains a mass of information but deserves 
a better index. 


Diaries AND CALENDARS.—Messrs. De La Rue publish as 
usual a series of Onoto Diaries for 1922, in various sizes; all 
are well printed and strongly bound, and the prices are moderate. 
A very thin diary, about four inches high, with a week to an 
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opening, seems to us especially commendable.——The Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge publishes its useful 
Churchman’s Almanack, 1922, in different styles, at prices 
ranging from twopence upwards. The Ch urchman’s Engagement 
Book, 1922, is to be commended; it gives the daily lessons, 
according to the new Lectionary, which is rapidly coming into 
use, though it is not yet authorized——The Navy League 
Calendar for 1922 (Navy League, 2s. net) is a handsome and 
interesting production; on the front isa picture of Drake’s 
‘Golden Hinde’ labouring off Cape Horn, while on the back is 
a chart of her famous voyage round the world, with a poem by 
Rear-Admiral Hopwood.—Mr. Cecil Palmer publishes two 
calendars of permanent value, The Garden Calendar and The 
Thomas Hardy Calendar (2s. net each), containing a quotation 
for each day in the year.—Messrs. Banks, of Cheltenham, 
send two hanging calendars, with the names of Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Everyman ; they are printed in bold type and 
have a quotation for each month.——The Cable Printing 
Company publishes an attractive Garden Lover's Diary, 1922 
(2s. net), giving a week at an opening, with practical hints, 
poctical quotations and pictures.——The Society of SS. Peter 
and Paul sends its neat little Lambeth Diary, 1922, and a sheet 
almanac.—From the Medici Society we have once more a 
batch of calendars and Christmas cards, which are designed in 
good taste and charmingly printed in colours. Some of the 
cards and calendars bear reproductions of old masterpieces and 
of pictures by Mr. Anning Bell and other distinguished moderns. 





BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





TuE following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Whistler Journal. By E. f. and J. Pennell. (Phila- 
delphia and London: J. B. Lippincott. 35s. net.)———The 
Ilistory of Human Marriage. By Edward Westermarck. 
Fifth Edition, rewritten. (Macmillan. 3 vols. 84s. net.)—— 
The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914. Vol. IL 
Edited by A. F. Pribram. English Edition by A. C. Coolidge. 
Translated by J. G. D’Arcy Paul and Denis P. Myers. (Milford. 
12s. 6d. net.)——-Annals of the Church in Scotland. By Sir 
Thomas Raleigh. Together with his own Autobiographical 
Notes and Some Reminiscences by Sir Harry R. Reichel. 
(Milford. 21s. net.) 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Anglican Missal, 18mo..........see-e. (Society of SS. Peter & Paul) net 21/0 
Babur (Zehir-Ed-Din Muhammed), Memoirs of, Emperor of Hindustan. 


Annotated and Revised by Sir Lucas King, 2 vols., cloth, er 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 32/0 





Barbour (G. F.), Unity of the Spirit, 8vo.............. (Christophers) net 7/6 
look of Day Hours for the Use of Religious Societies, A.... (Longmans) 7/6 
Driggs (M.), Text-Book of Economics, cr SVO...........cee00- (Clive) 8 6 
Chapman (H.), Forest Mensuration, 8vo........ (Chapman & Hall) net 30,0 
Cornillier (P.-E.), Survival of the Soul and its Evolution after Death : Notes 

Ch. TE, DUR. 6a 64 cage vinccence 8G bC00 6000.0 (Routledge) net 10/6 
Devine (Rev. M.), Story of Job, cr 8vo.............05- (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Lisler (%.), Orpheus—The Fisher, Comparative Studies in Orphic and Early 

Christian Cult Symbolism, roy 8vo....... Packs eae eewere (Watkins) net 21/0 
Emerton (2.), Learning and Living, 8vo........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
leis (H.), Settlement of Wage Disputes, cr 8vo.......... (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Fleming (J. D.), Redemption: The Christian Doctrine Sct in the Light of 

oo a Se er eer rT (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Gaillard (G.), Turks and Europe, cf 8v0...........ee.000- (Murby) net 17/6 


tiilliard (P.), Thirteen Years at the Russian Court, roy 8vo (Hutchinson) net 24/0 
Gow (C. C.), 7 ne of Steel, 8vo (Constable) net 27/6 





Hall (Re v. F. The Sacraments, cr 8VO......eccccccces (Longmans) net 9/0 
loch (A.), Ber nign Sti upors, CT SVO.........66. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 14/0 
Hunter (John D. D.), A Life, by Leslie 8. Hunter (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/6 





33rd Division in France and Flanders 
(Watcrlow & Sons) net 1 

Krey (A. C.), The First Crusade, 8vo........00-085 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 1 
Law (N.N.), Aspects of Ancient Indian Policy, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/¢ 
Leach (H. G.), Angevin Britain and Scandinavia (Oxford Univ. Press) net 15, 
leith (C. K.), Economie Aspects of Geology, 8vo........ (Const ible) net 18/0 
Mason (A. J.), Fifty Spiritual Homilies of St. Macarius the Egypti: in, cr 8vo 
(S.P.C.K.) net 15/0 
Moore (H.), Dialogue of Palladius Concerning the Life of Chrysostom, er 8vo 

(5.P.C.K.) net 8/6 
Music Lover's Portfolio, ed. by Landon Ronald (Pts. I.-V., 1 vol.), folio 

(Newnes) net 10/6 
Page (V. W.), Modern Motor Truck, 8vo.............. (Constable) net 34/0 
Peloubet’s Select Notes on International Lessons, _ 1922, 8vo 


llutchinson (Capt. G. 8.), History of the ¢ 


French Downie) net 10/0 | 


Phillips (R. R.) and Woolrich (Ellen), Furnishing the House (Newnes) net 10/6 
taleigh (Sir T.), Annals of the Church of Scotland (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, Vol. II., trans. by J. G. D'Arcy Paul 


Ome Detgye BP: Weems, OVG..o.64.00666scceccceces (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
“ Sepharial,"” New Dictionary of Astrology, Svo.......... (Foulsham) net 7/6 
Slesser (H. H.) and Baker (C.), Trade Union Law, 8vo........ (Nisbet) net 21/0 


Sonneck (O. G.), Miscellancous Studies in the History of Music, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 16/0 
Specification, 1922, ed. by F. Chatterton, 4to (Technical Journals, Ltd.) net 10/6 


Stevenson (J. 8.), Friend of Little Children, 4to........ (Blackwell) net 21/0 
Times Atlas ......... puksbntoadesesessxadenequn ..+.. Times Office net £10 
SN INO ais 5 tira avn arvensis ena ia aia ae Times Office net 21/0 
Tipping (H. A.), English Homes, Period 5, Vol. I., folio....(Newnes) net 63/0 


Wentworth (John), Governor of New eeadon, 1767-1775, by Lawrence 
Shaw Mayo, roy 8vO...csccececececeseeeees (OXiord Univ. Press) net 21/0 





LIBERTY & CO.’S DOWN QUILTS 


Are covered with the world- 
famed fabrics, in rich colour 
effects, and are filled with pure 
down. Price from {£3 13s. Ou. 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS POST 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 1. 


FREE 


HANDKERCHIEFS FROM THE MAKERS 


Write for our Price List, No.4o0 P., describing and 
illustrating a complete selection of handkerchiefs, 
from 2s. 3d. per dozen to £5 each. We guarantee 
delivery and pay carriage on orders of 20s. upwards in 
the U.K 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 

NOTICE.— The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
—. re-united with, and is trading under the 
name of : 


Mhane-wMaRk, 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses :-— 


TO 61 STRAND, W.C.2, 4 ROYAL EXSHANGE, EC. 3, 
H. mM. THE KING. and 28 cocKsPUR svaest, 8.W.1 


ROWLAND’ Ss 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, 
pote. s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 





PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a 

firm on the death of a partner. Life 

Assurance is the ideal way of providing 
the necessary amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
yl ppeeiiaitaes MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 


PUBLIC 8C HOOL FOR GIRLS. 

An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required for this School to leave England in 
January, 1922. Candidates must be from 25 to 30 years of aye, unmarried, 
University Graduates, fully trained and Certific ated and qualified to teach 
Botany. 

Commencing Pay Taels 235 per mensem with addi Bonet pay of Tacls 15 per 
mensem for Mistress holding a University degree allowances except par- 
ticipation in the Superannuation Fund. Agreeme ‘at 4 ‘three years, renewable 
at the end of each three years, if services satisfactory, at an increased rate of pay. 

At the present rate of exchange the value of the Tael is 3s, 8d., but exchange is 
liable to Jictuation. The pre-war value of the Tael was about 2s, 6d. 

First class passage provided and half pay is allowed during the voyas 

Further particulars and application form may be obtaine °d of the COl NC iL’ 
AGENTS, by whom application must be received as carly as possible. 
Meses. JOHN POOK & CO., 

Agents for the Municip: 41 Council of Shan ghai, 
68 Fenchurch Strect, 
London, E.C.3. 





Decembe r, 1921, 


GHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


THOMAS HANBI RY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A KINDERGARLEN MISTRESS is required for this School. Candidates to 
be from 25 to 30 years of age and unmarried. They should hold full Frocbel 
qualifications ; expericuce essential; good disc iplinarians, : 

Commencing pay Tacls 235 per mensem for trained and fully certificated 
Mistress with additional pay of Tacls 15 per mensem for Mistress holding a 
University degree. No akowans 3, except participation in the Superannuation 
Fund. Agreement for three years, renewable at the end of cach three years, if 
services satisfactory, at an increased rate of pay. é 

At the present rate of exchange the value of the Tacl is 3s. 8d., but exchange is 
liable to ductuation. The pre-war value of the Tael was about 2s. 6d 

First-class passage provided and half pay is allowed during the vo) 

Further particulars and application form may be obtained of the Cou NC IL’S 


AGENTS, by whom applications must be received as early as possible, 
Messrs. JOUN POOK & CO., 


Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 3. 
December, 1921, 
IPLOMAED TEACHER of PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 
desires full-time appointment or visiting posts; also Typewriting.— 


Miss PUNTER, 70 London Road, Wembley, 
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Cyees rene EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BUDE COUNTY SCHOOL, 


Wanted, in January, a SENIOR MISTRESS, with French as principal subject. 
Drawing a recommendation and interest L. a Sane desirable. 

Salary £218-£405, according to experie 

A i should be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Bude, 


‘Bbewtien Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 











December 19th, 1921. 
‘ECRETARIAL OPENINGS.—There are one or two 
immediate vacancies in the STUDENTS’ Me gy DEPARTMENT 
for GIRLS of good education who are p repa vared for posts offered by the 
Appointments Branch of the CENTRAL BUREAU. Training eriod, 6 months. 
Fee, 30 guineas.—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, Princes Strect, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 
LECTURES, &c. 
mt? 5 oe COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Evening Courses for the Degree of the University of London in the Faculties 
of Arts, Science, and Laws. 

Courses in Classical, French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE... Open to non-University Students. 

Prospectus free. 

G. F. TROUP HORNE, 

Birkbeck College, E.C. 4. Secretary. 

TE\HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, — HEATH, KENT. 


Trustee: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C. L "The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D... M.P. The 


VISCOUNT ASTOR, The Rt. =, ae me SHAW OF DUNFERMLIN E, LL.D 
rine 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. Fin. Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.) 
Vice-Principal : 

Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and cashew Physical Training College). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of Its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over a. It inchudes the study of 
Anatomy, Pageiaiegy, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practice teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
fhe Cou of 23 acres In a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 

e Course began in October.—Further partic ularsonapplicationtoSECRETARY,. 


“EASTBOURNE. 
4 her EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diplomee 








PUPILS. Certificates granted. 
Edinburgh Training School. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SW1M- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


}ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAW RENCE, 
ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Studentsa 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and imcludes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
assage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, C Ticket, 
Tennis, ennis Ketball, &c, Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus | apply SECRETARY, 
UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, tlowers, vegetubles, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretieal instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 





























7“ Gentlewomen. -—-Gastening, Poultry ! Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N.Devon, 


1 ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
near Canterbury ; 300 ft.up. Practical training, individual consideration. 
Gardening | year beran mid- September. —Apply_ CREEP ALA, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing ae. Good education 
THead-Mistreas : ‘Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxt. Hons. Sch.). 





VHE GRANGE, BUXTON. Sched for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 

Science branch for girls over 18. Ten nis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams. —Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staifs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class, Trip., Cantab.). 
MVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing | alr from Downs and sea. 


H!¢# FE bw 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 








Boarders only, 











Private Residential School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616.” 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 


8 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 pa, Entrance examination July, 








ALDER . aoe BL 8" SCHOOL, 
nique situation on the North-West Gunsh, Wenge the eine is sunny, dry, 


and ay > Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 

and to A “hat all the girls’ occupations, both work a psy shall tend 

to the building up of chara cter and the formation of good ha 
_ Pupils are A at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and ‘and _Castiate, 


FOREIGN. 


ILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, LAUSANNE. 
i hf Id 
Excited po on — i 4 > ft education. Winter sports, 


ENSIONNAT FLORISSANT, PULLY, LAUSANNE— 


Finishing School for Girls. Languages, music, drawing, dancing and 
University fa facilities. Sports. — _Escort. . English | references, _ Terms _moderate, 











——=s 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 menths to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth; 
with instructions as to how to vid &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the College. —GIEVES, (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
12 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


fA tt SCHOOL, BERKS— Public School Education, 
t 








hly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 

ine build 5 ee ol Chapel, Laboratories) Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

use, ball, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £u9, 
Entrance, A sw dy July.—Apply W. M. GR NDY, w Head- Master, 


ELLY COLLEGE, ‘TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by tle 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fer t aboy, 
sea, facing Dartmoor. —— ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADKIS. 
Head- Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 
7 PILEPSY. 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 








for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Terms, 428. per week. —Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


Solel 
Education, Games. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


| | euaatn % -—Recent successes gained by pupi's of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICU LA’ TION, 122. 
ARMY (including 1st, 2nd, and Sth place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Siang House, Manor + Bet, Bournemouth. 


SCHOLASTIC - AGENG! ES. 


J CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Beat Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by ecndjng (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy [ntormatjon, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Lducational Agente, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.U. 4, 

















Tele phone: 50535 Central. 
arents can obtain reliable information 
{CHOOLS P ts bta liabl f t 

respecting Schools, Tutors, and Lducational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, rauge 

- —— TRUM N & KNIGHTLE Ltd 

essra, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
| UTORS. Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


—— staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtaln elaewhere. 
Offices—61 CONDUIT 81., LONDON, W.1. *Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064, 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS. at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY a &e., 

is given tree of cha 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 

86 Sackv'lle Street, London, W. 1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 13873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly ali School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
estabiishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 

Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


TYPEWRITI NG, ‘AUTHORS, &o. 


6 gy ee RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street. Strand. W.C.2 (Ground Floor), T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Work received from all parts of the United Kingdom and abroad. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials from > enews 80,000 words. Where criticism is req juired a smal! fee is 

charged. Authors’ Mss. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
poner | Commons, senten, E.C. 4. 








“TOURS. | 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies.— 


January 5th: Holiday Tour, Algeria—Tunisia, 24 days, 69 gns. Feb- 
ruary 3rd: Great Cities of Italy, 5 wecks, 98 gns, February 6th: Mystic Won- 
derland of North Africa, “ The Garden of. Allah ” (de luxe), 31-33 days, 115 gns. 
March 15th. Spain and Morocco, 5 weeks, 125 gns.—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S 
159 Aue kland Road, 8.E. 19. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 

Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse ; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep. : 34 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
URA LINE, THE WASHABLE 
N Made in 30 Shades WATER PAINT. 


Sold in a Dry Powder In er in 2, 5 and 7 Ib. Packeta. 


For patterns and prices apply to w. ¢ CARSON and SONS. Grove Works, 
Battersea, London, 5.W. 11, 
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RESREN PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 


ibing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all —— ‘own, 
Country, Seas ide—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS —, woot 
invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., } At A 8q., W.C. 2, 


YSORE COFFEE.—Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition—| <7 
I offer 4b. CARRIAGE PAID for 9s. Trial Samples Free.— af 








alley ZEB A? aa P 





R. JEFFERSON HABBIS, Coffee Expert, 216 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


CARR'S 


‘CLUB. 
CHEESE 


biscuits are a delight- 
ful combination of crisp 
flaky biscuit and real 
cheese of most delicate 
and refined flavour.The 
are ideal for luncheon 
or dinner. Order a trial 
tin from your stores 





| | TJ AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas 1 Es Artistic and original work, 
jrom £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 


London, W.1. 


OR HERALDIC BOOKPLATES try WILLIAM M. 
SIMPSON, 17 Avondale Place, Edinburgh. First-class work at fair 
prices. Samples free on request. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend bo cent.) or 6 : cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, 











pt VT BUY “NEW ( CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
rice list, or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A, LONDON TUR. 

tO. 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 






















RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on —— 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offor not ——— parce! 
returned ost free. Best prices pald for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery Por 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CA ANN & & co.. GOA Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1350. 









Made only by 


CARR& COL? 
CARLISLE 


LD ARTIF 1c LI: AL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messts. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, 
value per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 20 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, 
W.1. Estd. 100 years. 










LATTIS is the only “absolutely efficient remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles; 1s. 9d., 33., or 53. 6d. 
per tin, —" free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, ‘ShefMeld. 








St: ANDREW’S HOSPI TAL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 





President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders received for treatmont. 

The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles 
from the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres. 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of 
St. Andrew's Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the 
sea, and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, St. Andrew's Llospital. Northampton. Telephone No. 56. 














QUALITY AND FLAVOUR 


WIN a ep eong wy 2 MES. OU RNVI LLE 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES, Oc OA 
Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
Per dozen. See the name S CADBURY” on every plese of Chocolate 


HAUT ST. EMILION, Superior 
CLARET. {Dinner Claret, 1917 .. ee = ||} ———___—__ —__________—. 


GRAVES. _ Bastien White Dinner 24/- ‘ ¥or Godd Sitver. Electro Piate &c. 


Wine ee ee eo ° ° 
SPANISH BARSAC. {Pxcellent, generous White 29/6 dard: & 
coca” er 


Sold everywhere 6 I~ 2 aoe J 











BURGUNDY, POMMARD 1916, Great bargain.. BO/e 


CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 
BURGUNDY. VA very superior growth .. oe 48/- 


HOCK. NIERSTEINER, Superior .. .. 39/- 


fj BERNCASTLER, Light, attractive 
MOSELLE, / (Great bargain. . 39/- 


EHRMANN & FILS’ a GOLDEN = 
CHAMPAGNE (GOBLET, ” 1915. Highest class 1 38/ 


SAUMUR. avaaamaat medium dry.. 7F8/= LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-clossCuvée ., @4/= MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 





























PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY .. aa re 54/ - CHAIRMAN: 
ares The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/ i JOINT MANAGING DIRECTC22S: 
COGNAC. SUPERIOR FRENCH - a 50/ ® 6. MURRAY F. HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 
2 Subscribed Capital « + £38,116,815 
WHISKY, (22¢, Famous FERGUSON'S x Reserve Fund- + » « 10,860,565 
SKY (“LIQUEUR SPECIALITE, great age tl 5O/ Deposite (June 30th, 1927) © «+ 371,322,381 
Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
of Wines and Spirite at Market Prices. OVER 1,550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
atanberenaane OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC. 2 
‘ EHRMANNS, AFFILIATED BANKS: 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


Please quote “S.” OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLANO 
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£25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


BY THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 
the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 





and 

TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 





Patrons— - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Presi -- - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - -— - — ©, E. MAaLpen, Esq., M.A. 


Deputy Chairman - - - - - - = = PF. H. CLayton, Esq. 
Chairman of ‘Arethusa’ Committee- - Howson FP. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries + HUH, Bristow WALLEN; HENRY G. COPELAND, 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 











A CHRISTMAS GIFT 





Waiis & Strays Society 


Feed and Clothe 


A LITTLE CHILD. 


4,200 are in its Homes, but its 
Funds are heavily overdrawn. 
Secretary: Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, 8.E. 11. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to “ Waifs and Strays.” 





Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 226 Babies already have been 
born free of Vencreal Disease at the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Seeretary to-day. 


£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTALRBRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be seut. 
—Bankers' Messrs. BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 











A WINE OF QUALITY FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


CONQUISTADOR PORT 


The best value in 
OLD TAWNY WINE. 


1 doz. cases 54s, carr. paid. 
4 ” ” 29s. ” ” 
Sample bottle by post 5s. 
Write and reserve your requirements now. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
listablished 1800. 


CONSTIPATION 
AND OBESITY 
PERMANENTLY CURED. 


FREE CONSULTATION from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., or you may write 
for an appointment or a treatise on the subject. 


THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 
194 Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 











Capital Authorised and Issued ee ee ee ee ee  £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up .. ee ee ee ee oe oe ee  €£2,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. ee oe oe oe ee oe «»  £2,750,000 





Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. £5,000.000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London. E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for eollection. DEPOSITS are 
received for fixed periods on terms which may be on application, 








bie 3 anne, ont circulation of ‘“ Blackwood’s Magazine” are now 
at the end of a century, higher than at any other period—a record 
unique in literary history. . iii tac 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For JANUARY contains :— 
Echoes from the Marshes. 
(Being further Tales from the Ma’adan.) 
Vagabond Impressions. 
Music and Memories. 
Through all the Land Debatable. 
By LiEvt.-CoLoneL, P. R. BuriEr, D.S.0, 
A Fishing Trip in the Emerald Isle—V.-VII. 
By A. W. Tone. 
By P. ¢ 


By DESMOND Younc, 


By Furananry, 


By Str. Joun Lweas, 


From the Outposts. The Tobacco Jar. 
‘“*An Old Yarn—Learned at Sea.”’ 
Heather Mixture.—X.-XI. 

A Whale-Hunt. 

The Story of the Siege of Samawah. 


The Countless Stones. 
By Major-GENERAL, SIR GEORGE MacMvny, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.1, 


By Kraxon, 
By X. 


Musings without Method— 


A ** Treaty between England and Ireland "’—The Fate of Ulster 
-~-The Way of the Blackmailer—The Politician’s Creed—France 
and England—Lord Salisbury. 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” 
sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinbureh 
for 308. yearly, , 





“ Why not solve the problem by giving all of them Books :” 


LAMLEY & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3 and § EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W.?, 
invite inspection of their large and interesting stock of 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Catalogues of New and Old Books sent on application. 
On SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24th, we remain open until 7 p.m. 





OOKS.—The Literary Year Book, new copies, 1921, 8s. 6d. 
net, for 2s. $d., post free; Lane’s Arabian Nights, new copies, 4 volz., 
$2s., for 133. 6d.; Clarke’s The Pictures of George Baxter (Baxter Prints) 
just out, with 140 plates, £3 5s. ; Balzac’s Drol! Stories, illus. by Robida, 15s. 6d. : 
Rabelais’ Works, illus. Heath Robigson, 2 vols., $6s., pub. at 63s. ; Pepys’ Diary, 
4 vols., 16s. 9d.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s. 6d. ; Crockett’ 
Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £5 5s.; Maupassant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s.; 
100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues on application. Books WANTED: First 
Editions of Conrad, £2 each offered; Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Outcast of the 
Islands, 1896; also Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902; Keats’ Poems, 1817.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Fails Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Aeid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c 

“ Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by tho Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Be'gravia 
London, S.W. 1. 


rINHE CHURCHMEN’S 
For the advancement of Liberal religious thought. 

W.1. Organizers of the Cambridge Conference. 

MODERN CHURCHMAN, 








UNION 
Office, 10 Clifford Street 
Organ in the Press, THI 



















A WONDERFUL PEN. 

A pen specially designed for rapid 
writers who want extra _ legibility. 
Delightfully smooth, with point cut 
slightly aslant—can’t scratch or dig 
into the paper. A first-class pen made 
by the world’s best pen makers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


‘WELCOME PEN 


Stocked by all stationers. Sampie box 6d. post free. 
Special Sample Offer—Sample box, containlag 
a /arge assortment of Pens, for six penny stamps. 
A wonderful variety of nibs. Write to-day. 
JOS, GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 9), 
6 Thavics Inn, Ho!born Circus, London, E.C. 1. 
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A SEASONABLE GIFT 





There can be no better Present to a Relation 


or Friend than ‘an Annual Subscription to 


Che Spectator 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature, Theology, Drama, & Art. 
EstaBLisuEeD 1828, 


EVERY SATURDAY. Price gd. Postage 1d, 


HE “Spectator,” owing to the prestige of its weekly 
review of Politics, Literature, Theology, and Art, 


circulates throughout the educated classes in the United 
Kingdom, the Empire, and America. 

The news of the week is compressed into an animated 
narrative, and thus readers of the paper are insured against 
missing the true bearing and the essential details of current events. 

The leading articles deal in an independent and _ uncon- 
ventional spirit with the chief matters of political, economic, and 
general interest. 

Books of special interest and importance are dealt with in the 
long reviews, while the shorter notices give in a condensed form 
the judgment of equally competent critics on contemporary literature. 

In the weekhy review of novels, readers of fiction may find a 
useful guide for making out their lists for the circulating librarics, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





d. 


f{ Ss. 
For one year, including postage to any part of the United KingdomorAbroad 2 3 4 





To the MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR.” 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the “SPECTATOR” sent for 
one year to 


DE Be ah gla ae aki cicc one sd aE Oe Se aE Teta ade ‘ 
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“SPECTATOR,” Lrp., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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Pure Water to Drink 


UR constant care—our ceaseless responsi- 
bility—is to send forth to our friends pure 
water—water pure and fresh as it reaches us from 


THE CRISPED SPRING 


Whether touched with a little ‘‘ Scotch” or 
“ Trish,” or charmed with the gifts of the orchard 
and spice garden—water itself is the real drink 


—indeed, it is the only possible drink. In 


ROSS'S cingerate 


we have the spring whispering of vigorous 
health and of purity; the orchard, the spice 
garden, and the gentle spirit Ariel of Cham- 
pagne convey their tender messages also; but 
of all the factors which contribute to the 
excellence of ‘ ROSS” we name—first in 
place and in power—Pure Spring Water. 








“ROSS PALE DRY” AND “ROSS ROYAL” 
are two distinct variations, as it were, of the 


same delightful melody of 


THE CRISPED SPRING 
We should like you to try 


both and choose for yourself. 





W. A. ROSS & SONS. LTD., BELFAST, IRELAND 


ns 














Office, No. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, Saturday, December 24th, 1921, 





N for the “ Spectator” (Limited), at their 
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